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Pressures On Congress 





STEEL REPORT 


The steel industry Dec. 14 announced that it was dis- 
continuing its weekly reports of steel production ex- 
pressed as a percentage of capacity, effective with the 
first week of January 1961. Through its trade associa- 
tion, the American Iron and Stee! Institute, the steel 
manufacturers said production figures unrelated to 
operating capacity would be released on a weekly basis, 
but that the percentage -of-capacity index had been dropped 
because it had become ‘‘unrealistic as a measure of 
economic activity.’’ Changing production techniques, 
better steels and new products were cited as reasons for 
distrusting the operating rate. 

An article published in the Washington Post Dec. 21 
surmised that the move was prompted by the current low 
operating rate of the steel industry, in recent months 
ranging from 47 to 55 percent. Itsaid steel makers were 
hurt by President-elect Kennedy’s repeated references to 
the low rate as an economic indicator during the election 
campaign. It said a low rate hindered the possibility of 
a price hike and actually fostered public demand for a 
price cut. A low operating rate also hurt the steel indus 
try’s argument for more liberal depreciation allowances, 
the article 

On the other hand, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce reported Dec. 15 that the capacity figure had been 
dropped because of undue emphasis placed on it by stock 
market speculators. 


AFL-ClIO PROGRAM 


AFL-CIO lobbyists met in closed session in Washing 
ton Dec. 15-16 to plan the strategy they would use to 
steer labor’s legislative program through the 87th Con 


said. 


gress. 

Of immediate concern tothe unionists reportedly was 
a plan to deal with the ‘‘conservative coalition’’ in the 
House which some feared was strengthened by the Nov. 8 
elections. (Weekly Report p. 1856) 

In a keynote 15, AFL-CIO president 
George Meany indicated that the federation’s legislative 
goals were largely unchanged from its objectives inpre- 
vious years. In 1961 the union was slated to push for 
legislation to raise and extend the federal minimum wage, 
assist economically depressed areas, provide medical 
care under social security, expand public housing pro- 
grams, provide federal aid to education and revise labor 
laws. 

In order to get favorable action on these issues, t 
union lobbyists reportedly were inagreement that it might 
be necessary to curb the powers of the House Rules 
Committee. Among the speakers appearing before the 
lobbyists was Rep. Frank Thompson (D N.J.) who spoke 
on ‘‘breaking the legislative logjam.”’ 
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BANKERS’ LOBBY 


Five bankers’ organizations have called on their 
members to press for enactment of legislation to provide 
uniform tax treatment for commercial banks, mutual 
Savings banks and savings and loan associations. 

In a joint release, the American Bankers Assn., Assn. 
of Reserve City Bankers, Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality, Independent Bankers Assn. and the Roth Com- 
mittee said legislation would be introduced in the 87th 
Congress which would repeal current law permitting mu- 
tual savings banks and savings and loan institutions to set 
aside up to 12 percent of their assets in a tax-free bad- 
debt reserve fund. The commercial bankers recom- 
mended that the bad-debt reserve formula for com- 
mercial banks be extended to cover mutuals and savings 
and loan associations. According to the ABA, bad- 
debt reserve funds in commercial banks were averaging 
only about 3.4 percent of total assets, compared to 
about 9 percent in mutual banks and savings and loan 
associations. 

Also recommended by the five groups was legislation 
that would tax the earnings of savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks ‘‘in such a manner that 
such institutions cannot escape fair taxation.”’ 

[The release called on bankers and ‘all others 
interested in the welfare of our financial institutions’’ 
to contact their Senators and Representatives, call- 
ing their attention to ‘‘inequitable tax favoritism ex- 
tended to savings and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks.’’ 


AVC GOALS 


The December of the AVC Call, a newspaper 
published by the American Veterans Committee, listed a 
series of legislative objectives to be presented to the 87th 
Congress in January. 

The 25,000-member group, which uses the slogan 
“Citizens First, Veterans Second,’’ gave as its goals 
in the military and veterans field: 


ISSUc 


@ Enactment of legislation providing educational bene- 
fits for peace-time veterans. 


@ Enactment of the recommendations of the Bradley 
Commission report of 1956. (1956 Almanac p. 527-28) 


@® Further steps to reduce and eliminate interservice 
rivalry. 


@ Allocation of funds for the National Guard, Reserve 
Officers Training Corps and reserve units only on a 
non-segregated basis. 
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PROPOSALS FOR HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE REFORM 


Changes in the structure of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, or ways to circumvent the Committee, are under 
serious consideration by Democratic leaders and other 
House Members. The Rules Committee constitutes a 
potential roadblock to major segments of the “‘priority’’ 
program of President-elect John F. Kennedy. 

Before it can reach the House floor, almost any major 
bill reported by a legislative committee must receive a 
‘frule’’ (a House resolution) from the Rules Committee 
setting forth the conditions (limits on length of debate and 
number and type of amendments that may be offered) 
under which the bill may be debated on the floor. 

Inaction or unfavorable action by the Rules Com- 
mittee which prevented certain types of legislation from 
reaching the House floor has been criticized as “‘thwart- 
ing the will of the majority.’’ To this “omplaint, Rep. 
Howard W, Smith (D Va.), Rules Committee chairman 
and chief target of the critics, said in House debate June 
30, 1960: “*...notwithstanding the leadership on either side 
or both sides, notwithstanding the Rules Committee or 
anybody else, if the majority of this House want to vote 
on a billthe rules of this body give them that opportunity.” 
He said that, up tothattimeinthe 86th Congress, 90 per- 
cent of the requests for rules on bills had been granted 
by the Committee. 

Nevertheless, many of the measures similar to Mr. 
Kennedy’s major program items found the Rules Com- 
mittee insurmountable in 1960. 


History 


The U.S. Constitution stipulates that each chamber of 
Congress ‘‘determine the rules of its proceedings.”’ 
[he Committee on Rules had existed as a select com- 
mittee from 1789 and became a standing committee in 
1880, Power accrued to the Committee over the years 
through changes in the rules, over which it itself had 
jursidiction, and through decisions of the Speaker of the 
House which established precedents. 

From 1858 to 1910 the Speaker was a member of 
the Rules Committee and it was during that period that 
most of the powers of the Committee were solidified, the 
Committee’s actions receiving favorable rulings from the 
Speaker's chair. A prohibition against the Speaker being 
a member of the Rules Committee was adopted in 1910 
as a revolt against “‘Cannonism’’, named for the dicta- 
torial power wielded by Speaker Joseph G, Cannon(R III. 
1873-91, 1893-1913, 1915-23). This prohibition was 
deleted by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

The Rules Committee has certain powerful pri- 
vileges: it is authorized to sit during meetings of the 
House, to report a rule to the House at any time, and to 
have its reports pertaining to rules and order of business 
considered immediately. 

A ruling in 1841 established that only a majority 
vote of the House was needed toadopta Rules Committee 
report relating to rules of the House. This cleared the 
way for a later practice dating from 1883 of reporting 
‘‘special orders’’ which are, in effect, suspensions of the 
rules in order to give legislation a ‘‘green light.”’ 
Ordinary motions to suspend the rules require a two- 
thirds vote of the House. In !890the reports of the Rules 
Committee pertaining to rules and order of business were 
given precedence over ordinary business. 


OPYRIGHT 1960 


Importance of Rules 


[he rule givena bill may sharply affectits final form. 
The time limit on dcehate is usually several hours, but 
sometimes isasmuchas 1l5o0rmorehours. The rule also 
sets the kind and number of amendments that may be 
offered from the floor. A ‘‘closed rule’’ permits no 
floor amendments; an ‘‘open rule’’ permits an unlimited 
number of floor amendments. The rule may also allow 
only one or two specific amendments to be offered. 

The importance of a rule stems from the fact that 
without it, it isdifficult togeta bill to the floor for debate 
under conditions favorable to passage without a multitude 
of amendments. A bill on the Consent Calendar, for 
example, may be brought up only on the-first and third 
Mondays of each month, and then requires unanimous con- 
sent for passage; similarly, a bill may be offered for 
passage under suspension of the rules, without debate, on 
the first and third Mondays, but needs a two-thirds vote of 
the House for passage. Under Calendar Wednesday pro- 
cedure, the bill is subject toconsiderable dilatory tactics 
once it reaches the floor and action must be completed 
the same day the bill is brought up (see below for details) 
Even privileged bills -- appropriations, revenue meas- 
ures, veterans’ pensions and certain other matters under 
the jurisdiction of the House Administration, Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Public Works Committees, whichmay 
be called up to the floor at any time, are subject to an 
‘fopen rule,’’ All these methods of bringing a bill to the 
floor are therefore le3s desirable thanundera rule, gov- 
erning debate and amendments. And in addition, a rule, 
once granted by the Rules Committee, may be called up 
to the floor immediately with debate on the bill itself 
normally following right after adoption of the rule. 

Ihe Rules Committee can keep a bill from getting to 
the House floor by voting not to give it a rule or merely 
not considering it. There are several ways of getting 
around this obstruction (see below), 

One attempt to circumvent the Rules Committee, 
called the ‘‘2l-day’’ rule, was adopted when the 8lst 
Congress convened Jan. 3, 1949. It provided that the 
chairman of a legislative Committee which had reported 
a bill favorably and requested a resolution from the 
Rules Committee could bring the resolution directly to 
the House floor if the Rules Committee failed to grant a 
rule within 21 calendar days of the request. Two years 
later, on Jan, 3, 1951, the House repealed the 21-day rule. 
(1951 CO Weekly Report p. 21) 


Circumvention Techniques 


Three principal methods are availabie to pry legis- 
lation out of the Rules Committee: 

1. Suspension of Rules -- Any Member recognized 
by the Speaker may bring up,a bill by asking for suspen- 
sion of the rules, This requires approval by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting. (A bill refused a rule would 
ordinarily be too controversial to win a two-thirds vote, 
however.) 

2. Discharge petition -- If the Rules Committee does 
not grant a rule to a bill within seven legislative days of 
a request for it by the chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee that reported the bill, backers may move to force 
a rule from the Committee. They do this by introducing 
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House Rules Commitee - 2 


their own rule for debate on the bill, then filing a petition 
to discharge their rule from the Rules Committee, to 
which any rule is normally referred. A successful 
petition needs the signatures of a majority of the House 
(219 in the 87th Congress). Once 219 Members sign, 
a sponsor may Call up the discharge petition for floor 
consideration. The House then votes on whether to dis- 
charge the rule. 

3. Calendar Wednesday -- On Wednesday of each week 
the Speaker can call upon the chairman of the legislative 
committees in alphabetical order by committee and each 
chairman may Call up for a vote any bill previously re- 
ported by his committee. This procedure is open to 
dilatory action and is rarely used. Calendar Wednesday 
is not observed during the last two weeks of a session 
and may be dispensed with at other times by a two-thirds 
vote. It is ordinarily dispensed with without a vote, 


Committee Members 

The Rules Committee in recent Congresses has had 
12 members -- 8 Democratic and 4Republican, In voting 
in recent years, the 12members oftendivi ‘4 evenly, 6-6 
(a majority is required to clear a bill), two conservative 
Democrats joining the four Republicans, as follows: 

Conservatives: Chairman Howard W, Smith (D Va.), 
Rep. William M. Colmer (D Miss.), Rep. LeoE. Allen (R 
I1l.), Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R Ohio), Rep. B. Carroll 
Reece (R Tenn.) and Rep. Hamer H. Budge (R Idaho). 

Others: Rep. Ray J. Madden (D Ind.), Rep. James J. 
Delaney (ID N.Y.), Rep. James W, Trimble (D Ark.), 
Rep. Homer Thornberry (D Texas), Rep. Richard Bolling 
(D Mo.) and Rep. Thomas P, O’Neill Jr. (D Mass.). 

Allen did not seek reelection in 1960 and Budge was 
defeated for reelection, but both were expected to be 
replaced by equally conservative Republicans. 


Role in 1960 

Despite assurances by Speaker Sam Rayburn (D 
lexas) early in 1959 that the House would have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on certain measures desired by House 
liberals, the Rules Committee served as an effective 
roadblock for many such measures: 

Aid to Education -- The Senate had passed a bill to 
provide federal aid for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries Feb. 4. The Rules Committee held up a more 
expensive construction-salary-aid bill, then cleared a 
construction-only bill after holding it two months. On 
June 22, by a 5-7 vote, the Committee refused to send the 
House-passed version to conference. (Unless there is 
unanimous consent, a bill cannot go toconference without 
permission from the Rules Committee.) 

Housing -- An omnibus housing bill passed the Senate 
June 16. A similar bill reported tothe House June 20 was 
denied clearance te the floor by a 6-6 vote of the Rules 
Committee June 28. 

Area Redevelopment -- The Rules Committee held up 
a bill to provide federal aid todepressed areas until May 
4, when it-was brought to the floor under the Calendar 
Wednesday procedure, first use of this device since 1950, 
The House passed the bill and it was quickly accepted by 
the Senate, but it was vetoed by President Eisenhower. 

Civil Rights -- The House Judiciary Committee re- 
ported a modified civil rights bill Aug. 20, 1959. It was 
held by the Rules Committee until Feb. 18, 1960, when a 
discharge petition was just 10 names shy of the needed 
219 signatures. 

Common-site: Picketing -- The House Education and 


° 


Labor Committee April 27 reported a billtopermit com- 
mon-site picketing at construction sites but the Rules 
Committee never gave it a rule, and the bill died at 
adjournment. 

Pay Raise -- When it became apparent that the Rules 
Committee had no intention of clearing a bill providing 
a 9 percent pay increase to federal employees, the neces- 
sary 219 signatures were rounded up for a discharge 
petition in two days, June 2-3. 


Proposed Reforms 


As the methods of circumventing the Rules Com- 
mittee, listed above, are considered cumbersome and 
inadequate, easier ways or reform of the Committee have 
been proposed. This is particularly the problem of the 
Democrats whose majority inthe House was reduced from 
283 (to 154 Republicans) to 262 (to 175-Republicans). 
Various suggestions for reform have been made: 

1. Revive the 21-day rule. This has beencriticized, 
however, as also cumbersome and of little help in the 
last, most active days of the session. Proposals to revise 
the 21-day rule have been made, such as, reducing the 
waiting period to 14 days and permitting the ranking 
committee member favoring the bill to call itup, instead 
of reserving this privilege only to the committee chair- 
man, who may not favor the bill in question. 

2. Replace the membership. Traditionally, Demo- 
cratic Rules Committee members are chosen by the 
Democratic Committee on Committees (Democratic 
members of the House Ways and Means Committee). 
Members of the Committee on Committees are selected 
by the Democratic caucus which meets only once every 
two years -- just before each Congress convenes. 

One proposal made regarding this Democratic 
caucus: Members should direct the Committee on Com- 
mittees to name specific Rules Committee members. 

Suggestions that the Rules Committee membership 
be changed usually concentrate on ousting Rep. William 
M. Colmer (D Miss.), who failed to support the Demo- 
cratic Presidential ticketin1960. However, his ouster 
would bring up the question of Rep. Adam C, Powell’s 
(D N.Y.) failure to support the Democratic ticket in 1956. 
Powell’s committee assignments were not altered. Also, 
several other Southern Representatives failed to support 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket in 1960. Another proposalis 
that the 8-4 Committee ratio be changed to give Demo- 
crats greater representation and Republicans less. In 
this connection, a 9-3 ratio is usually mentioned. 

3. Enlarge the Rules Committee membership. While 
Democratic policy on this probably would be decided in 
the caucus, to be held Jan. 2 at 10 a.m., this alternative 
would require passage of a simple resolution to be voted 
on by the entire House membership at the opening session 
on Jan. 3. Proposals toenlarge the membership have in- 
cluded addition of one Democratic member, thus permit- 
ting a tie-breaking vote, and addition of three Democratic 
members. Among proposals to add one member was the 
suggestion that Rayburn fill the post. 

4. Grant a rule on a tie vote. Currently a tie vote 
in the Rules Committee is counted as a negative vote. 

5. Reduce the number of signatures needed to dis- 
charge the Rules Committee from consideration of rules. 
A majority of House Members (219) is now required. 

6. Make motions to send to conference privileged. 
This would avoid the necessity of getting Rules Com- 
mittee clearance or unanimous consent. 
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FIGHT DUE ON SENATE RULES CHANGE 


When the Senate convenes Jan. 3, its first job will be 
to decide what if any changes to make in its rules. Lib- 
erals of both parties are determined topress for revision 
of Rule 22, which now requires a two-thirds majority of 
Senators present and voting to shut off debate. Some of 
these Members would like to see several other changes 
as well, all of which are aimed at strengthening majority 
control. But the equivocal position taken by President- 
elect Kennedy has cast doubt over the outcome of the 
reform effort. (For history of filibusters, seeCQ Weekly 
Report p. 337.) 

Background:|Liberals launched and lost their last 
effort to amend Rule 22 in January, 1959, at the outset of 
the 86th Congress. Majority Leader Lyndon 6. Johnson 
(D Texas), after outmaneuvering them, put over an in- 
nocuous change, restoring the pre-1949 rule giving two- 
thirds of those present and voting, rather thantwo-thirds 
of the entire Senate membership, the power to invoke clo- 
ture -- an insignificant difference since almost all Sena- 
tors show up for crucial debates (1959 Almanac p, 212). 

Following a lengthy filibuster during the 1960 civil 
rights debate, beth party platforms pledged revision cf 
Congressional procedures so that (in the words of Demo- 
crats) ‘‘majority rule prevails and decisions can be made 
after reasonable debate without being blocked by a min- 
ority in either House.’’ Sen. JosephS. Clark (D Pa.), the 
most vocal champion of reforming Senate rules, made the 
first move Nov. 18, announcing that he had written to 
every Senator inanappeal for bipartisan support. (Weekly 
Report p. 399) 

Clark called for 10 changes, but did not include Rule 
22; ‘‘tinkering with this rule will get us nowhere,’’ he 
wrote. To deal with the problem of filibusters, he pro- 
posed adoption of a new rule (similar toone in the House) 
permitting a majority of the Senate, after 15 hours of 
debate, to adopt a non-debatable motion ‘‘to move the 
previous question,’’ after which further debate on the 
pending business would be limited. 

Other major changes proposed by Clark included the 
adoption of a committee ‘‘bill of rights’’ to permit a 
majority of committee members to convene meetings, 
take up legislation, and end debate; a rule of germaneness 
in Senate debate, prohibiting irrelevant discussion; and 
a rule that a majority of Senators named to a conference 
committee must be sympathctic to the bill as passed 
by the Senate. Clark also proposed repeal of a rule that 
permits a single Senator to prevent any committees from 
meeting while the Senate is in session. 

Reaction: Behind the desire of Clark and other lib- 
erals to strengthen majority rule, both in the Senate 
and in the House, was their concern over the power of 
a minority of conservative Democrats and Republicans 
to block progressive legislation, both in committee and 
on the floor. Mindful of what happened to education, 
medical care, and minimum wage bills in 1960, they 
feared that much of the Kennedy program would be 
stymied unless the conservative coalition were weakened 
by reforming the rules. 


Chief roadblocks in the Senate, in the eyes of the 
liberals, are the Judiciary and Finance Committees, 
chaired respectively by Southerners James O. Eastland 
(D Miss.) and Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), When Clark was 
quoted by a columnist as having said Byrd should be re- 
placed as Finance Chairman by the Democratic caucus 
because he had refused to support the party ticket and 
platform, Byrd wrote him a stinging letter Dec. 2, in 
effect challenging Clark to try to oust him. 

Following Byrd's letter came a series of ‘‘cold 
water’’ statements from other Senators, all to the effect 
that the Kennedy program would be ‘‘jeopardized’’ by a 
party-splitting fight over changing Senate rules -- an 
issue that should be deferred to a more ‘‘propitious’’ 
time. Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.), scheduled to suc- 
ceed Vice President-elect Johnson as Majority Leader, 
was the first to sound this theme Dec. 12. Sen, Clinton 
P, Anderson (D N.M.), who led the 1959 fight to amend 
Rule 22, promptly concurred. So did Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D Minn.), slated to succeed Mansfield as assist- 
ant leader, who said he saw ‘“‘no reason to rush this 
thing.’’ 

Outlook: Liberals redoubled their efforts to rally 
support, concentrating now on amending Rule 22. Clark 
called on President-elect Kennedy Dec. 13, but got no 
commitment of support for a change. Kennedy told his 
news conference Dec. 20 that it was up to the House and 
Senate to make their own iules, but that these should 
‘‘permit a majority of the Members to work their will.’’ 
Clark then secured Kennedy's approval of the following 
statement, made in the course of a speech Dec. 28 toa 
group of organizations working in behalf of new rules 
Said Clark: 

‘*Because of the separation of powers, the President- 
elect believes that rules changes must be decided by the 
Senate alone. His votes and statements show that Jack 
Kennedy wants the rules changed to let a majority of the 
Senate work its will in important legislative proposals. 
He fears that his legislative program will not receive the 
prompt and fair consideration to which it is entitled unless 
the Senate rules, including Rule 22, are changed to provide 
for majority rule.”’ - 

As of Dec. 29, Senate liberals planned tocaucus Jan. 
2 and press their case in the full Democratic caucus Jan. 
3, hoping to win some support from the leadership. The 
first rules change expected to be proposed on the Senate 
floor would provide that a majority of the Senate (51 mem- 
bers) could invoke cloture. This, it was generally agreed, 
would not carry but might garner as many as 47 votes. 
At that point, it was hoped, either Kennedy or Johnson 
would go to work on a group of 10 ‘‘swing’’ Senators in 
behalf of an alternative change, giving 60 percent of the 
Members the power to shut off debate. If that were 
adopted, the liberals would then press for a committee 
“‘bill of rights’’ and a rule of germaneness., In the final 
analysis, however, their chances of success rested on 
the personal intervention of the President-elect -- as 
yet unpromised. 
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PHILADELPHIA DEMOCRATIC MACHINE IS UNIQUE 


President-elect John F, Kennedy carried Phitadel- 
phia by 331,554 votes out of a total vote of 915,250 cast 
on Nov. 8. This plurality in Philadelphia enabled him 
to carry Pennsylvania and put the Keystone State’s vital 
32 electoral votes in the Democratic column, This Fact 
Sheet examines the factors that went into Kennedy’s 
victory in Philadelphia and illustrates an example of the 
functioning of a modern political machine, In an article 
on page 2003 Congressional Quarterly does a study 
on the Republicans in Ohio. 

Philadelphia is the nation’s fourth largest city. It had 
1 population of 2,002,512 in Aprii 1960, according to the 
United States Census Bureau. From 1884 to i951 it was 
a Republican big-city stronghold, although the Republican 
organization began to crack in 1949. In 1951 Joseph S. 
Clark, who had been elected controller in 1949, was 
elected as the first Democratic mayor in 67 years, in 
the wake of exposes of Republican scandals and with the 
aid of a bipartisan reform movement. Under the leader- 
ship of Clark and his ally, Richardson Dilworth, the 
present Democratic ‘‘reform’’ mayor of Philadelphia, the 
city has enjoyed municipal government free of scandal. 
Both ‘‘reform’’ mayors have been popular. Largely on 
the success of his four-year (1951-55) term as Philadel- 
phia’s mayor, Clark was elected to the Senate in 1956. 


Democratic Organization 


Neither Clark nor Dilworth is an ‘‘organization’’ 
Democrat, and reform movements historically have been 
short-lived in this country. But big-city organizations or 
political machines have been long-lived in the United 
States, particularly in the great industrial urban centers 
of the North. In recent years their strength has waned. 
The Hague machine is dead in Jersey City, and Demo- 
cratic factionalism has been rampant there in recent 
years. Carmine DeSapio, leader of New York’s Tammany 
Hall and top Democratic leader in N2w York State, now 
is engaged in a long, bitter struggle witha reform group. 

But, at a time when big-city Democratic machines 
are disintegrating, a well-organized and well-disciplined 
machine has been built up in Philadelphia since 1953 under 
the leadership of Rep. William J. Green Jr., of the Sth 
District (northeast Philadelphia), as chairman of Phila- 
delphia’s Democratic Committee. The combination of the 
two ‘“‘reform’’ mayors and Green’s machine has trans- 
formed Philadelphia in the past decade from a Republican 
to a Democratic stronghold. 

As a result of the Democratic victory in Philadelphia 
on Nov. 8, Green stands second only to Gov. David L. 
Lawrence (D Pa.) as an influential Democrat in state 
politics and asakey Democrat innational politics as well. 

Green's organization is founded on the considerable 
amount of patronage at his disposal in Philadelphia from 
City Hall and from the Lawrence Administration at the 
state level, and on the use of unique scientific techniques 
to assure big voter turnouts. Many of the methods that the 
Philadelphia Democratic o-ganization has been using were 
used nationally by the Kennedy staff during the successful 
1960 Democratic Presidential campaign. 


How It Operates 


After Green took over as chairman of the Philadel- 
phia Democratic Committee in 1953, he began to mod- 
ernize a creaky old machine by collecting reliable inform- 
ation on past election results. By late 1954 he had 
appointed Joseph F. Lockard as his administrative 
assistant to supervise the collection and processing of 
data. Lockard, a graduate of Littauer Graduate School 
of Public Administration at Harvard University, is a 
former national business manager of the American 
Veterans Committee and a businessman. He and Green 
had been associated in politics long before 1954. 

Lockard began by making an extensive study of 
registered voters in Philadelphia, with emphasis on where 
non-registered voters lived. 

Philadelphia is divided for political purposes into 59 
wards and 1,599 divisions or precincts. There are two 
committeemen per division in each party. These com- 
mitteemen are the backbone of both the Democratic and 
Republican organizations. 

To dramatize their statistical findings, Green and 
lLockard had charts prepared for each ward, showing that 
in almost every case the ward voting pattern was the 
same as in the whole of Philadelphia count, and that 
the Democratic vote followed closely the pattern of the 
total vote, while the Republican vote remained relatively 
steady. 

This meant that the bigger the total vote, the bigger 
the Democratic vote was likely to be. Using this type of 
information as a basis, Green and lLockard urged ward 
leaders and precinct committeemen to concentrate on 
getting out a heavy vote in thetwoclections, primary and 
regular, held in Philadelphia each year. 

This meant pushing toward higher registration, on a 
year-round basis. Spot checks of registration in selected 
divisions were made by cor: mitteemen assigned from out- 
side their divisions. (Quotas for getting out the vote were 
set for each division in every election, and the vote total 
in each division was later compared with the quota. 
Specia! records were kept of the ward leaders’ own 
divisions, on the theory that a ward leader unable to 
carry his own division is a poor leader. Graphic trends 
are discussed individually with ward leaders and com- 
mitteemen. 

Working with 3,198 Democratic committeemen in 
such an intense manner meant that the Democratic 
organization had to use modern sales-manager tech- 
niques. The Green organization retained a direct-mail 
house to send its committeemen pre-tested, carefully 
prepared propaganda broadsides, instructions and in- 
formation on a _ regular schedule during campaigns. 


Opinion Surveys 


Another Green innovation is the use of public 
opinion polls. In 1955 Green employed E. John Bucci 
as political analyst for the Philadelphia Democratic 
Committee. Bucci is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a former Gallup poll expert and college 
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professor who has specialized in professional opinion 
polls and analysis. He has established a record of 
predicting Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and other election 
results with unusual precision. 

Bucci uses paid interviewers, never volunteers. 
Before each election, he conducts three major surveys. 
He insists on conducting them early in the year because 
“‘last-minute surveys are no good for us,’’ he told CQ. 
‘‘We can find out whether or not we’re going to win,’’ by 
conducting late surveys, ‘‘but we can’t do anything about 
it,’’ he observed. 

His interviewers select people ona strictly controlled 
basis. They must be registered voters and they must 
represent a true cross-section of the population. Although 
only 500 interviews may be used in determining Bucci’s 
predictions, his interviewers may Canvass as many as 
2,000 people. All interviews are conducted on Saturdays, 
as it has been found that a good cross-section is 
available then. 


State-wide Impact 


Bucci also makes state-wide surveys for the Demo- 
crats. The Philadelphia Democratic Committee has drawn 
up the same types of voting-pattern charts as it uses in 
Philadelphia for each county in the state and many of the 
more important assembly and state senate districts. This 
enables the state Democratic organization to determine 
what areas need special attention, approximately how 
many state legislative seats might be picked up, and 
whether the right issues are being pushed. Lists are 
drawn up for state legislative elections with these 
headings: ‘‘Safe; Probable; 50-50; Maybe; Long-shot; No.” 

[he Philadelphia Democratic organization keeps its 
finger on the state political pulse because it feels that 
Democratic control of the state is vital to its own local 
strength, particularly because of the patronage involved. 
Lockard said that the state Democratic organization had 
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used this information to get ‘‘better calibre’’ assembly 
and state senate candidates. ‘‘In many cases, potential 
candidates could see that the situation was not as hopeless 
as it might have seemed without specific information,”’ 
Lockard told CQ, Efforts are made toconcentrate on the 
areas where the Democrats appear to have a real chance 
-- the ‘‘probable”’ and ‘‘50-50’’ areas. ‘‘Why waste our 
time and money on areas where we don’t have a chance 
anyway?’’ Lockard pointed out. 


Patronage 


The leaders of the Phildelphia Democratic Committee 
ire firm exponents of the patronage system,’’ according 
to Lockard. The Committee has a full-time three-person 
Personnel Department set up solely to distribute jobs to 
“‘deserving’’ party workers. The careful check that the 
Committee keeps on registration and voting in each ward 
and division helps the Personnel Depaitment greatly 
in: parcelling out patronage. It keeps a card file with 
election results in each division on one side and job 
holders on the other. Another file contains the descrip- 
tions and necessary qualifications of available jobs. 
[ypical jobs are toll collector, accountant, janitor. 

‘‘We correlate the job with the election results,’ 
Lockard told CQ. ‘‘We insist on our people working on 
their jobs. A bum in an office is usually a bum in his 
division.”’ 

There are about 200 patronage jobs available in the 
city of Philadelphia, mostly in the School Board, Register 
of Wills and Traffic Court offices. About 800 state 
patronage jobs are also available for distribution in 
Philadelphia. 


Trouble with Clark 


Patronage has been a continual source of friction 
between Green’s organization and Philadelphia’s Demo- 
cratic ‘‘reform’’ mayors, particularly Clark. After Clark 
was elected mayor in 1951 he announced that a great 
majority of city jobs were to be filled on the basis of 
corhpetitive civil-service examinations and that no divi- 
sion committeeman could be a city employe. He brought 
in experts from all parts of the country to handle key 
urban programs, to the horror of the Green organization, 
Much of the conflict between Greenand Clark stems from 
their battles over patronage while Clark was mayor of 
Philadelphia. 
service policies after Dilworth became mayor of Philadel- 


se 


Because Dilworth continued Clark’s civil 


phia in 1955, Green’s organization has continued to be 
dissatisfied withthe amount of patronage available throug 
City Hall. 


Green’s Board of Directors 


Green is the undisputed leader or ‘“‘boss”’ 
t 1 


Philadelphia Democratic Committee. He is both respected 


because of his building a strong political organization and 
in keeping it in good repair. The ‘‘new look’’ with which 
Green has stamped big-city politics by the 1 
date scientific methods has not shorn the Philadelph 
Democratic machine of some of the traditional trappings 
of b'z-city machine politics or of criticism. 

Green’s organization continues to clash from time to 
time with the various Philadelphia ‘‘good government”’ 
and reform movements. There is antipathy between Clark 
and Green, and the relationship between Green and Dil- 
worth has been described to CQ as ‘‘an armed truce 
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intellectual advisers, has termed Green ‘‘the Know- 
Nothing revolt incarnate.’’ As a practical politician, 
Green regards his intellectual critics as impractical 
theorists. 

For advice Green turns to his own “board of 
directors,’’ which is his organization’s Campaign Com- 
mittee. This planning and policy group functions during 
campaign years. It usually is made up of all six Phila- 
delphia Democratic Congressmen, the organization’s 
finance chairman, publicity chairman, Lockard, Bucci, 
and the heads of the legal department, the speakers’ 
bureau, the women’s committee and the inter-group 
relations committee. The composition of the campaign 
committee varies somewhat depending on the type of 
offices up for election. All Democratic Congressmen 
from Philadelphia serve as ward leaders. 

Both Green and Lockard attribute the recent suc- 
cesses of the Democrats in Philadelphia to ‘“‘strong 
central leadership.’’ 

(Inder the impetus of the reform movement, Philadel- 
phia was alone among the 35 cities in the nation with a 
population of 300,000 or more that increased its Demo- 
cratic plurality in the 1952 vote for the Presidential 
ticket over the 1948 vote. Philadelphia was listed by 
the Republican National Commi:tee as one of the four 
‘Yeast Republican cities’’ following the 1956 election. 
By 1957, for the first time in the city’s history, Demo- 
cratic registration exceeded Republican registration, The 
1960 election resulted in a complete Democratic sweep 
in Philadelphia. 


Green’s 1960 Role 


In 1957 Bucci conducted some surveys which indicated 
that Kennedy would be the strongest 1960 Democratic 
candidate in Philadelpnia and Pennsylvania, and, by pro- 


jection, in the country as well. Armed with Bucci’s 
statistics, Green was an early and effective supporter of 
Kennedy prior to and at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at Los Angeles in July. Green is widely credited in 
political circles as being instrumental in getting Lawrence 
finally to declare for Kennedy at Los Angeles. The highly 
influential Democratic National Committeeman from 
Pennsylvania and long-time mayor of Pittsburgh prior 
to becoming governor, Lawrence is a bellwether of the 
Democratic party. Lawrence proved that again at Los 
Angeles when he finally declared for Kennedy and nom- 
inated Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) tobe Kennedy’s 
running mate, 

In addition to his influence with Lawrence, Green 
performed another big service for the Kennedy forces in 
July. The Kennedy nation-wide registration drive was 
kicked off in Philadelphia. Green’s Philadelphia Demo- 
cratic Committee not only opened up allofits files to the 
Kennedy staff to show them how the Committee conducted 
registration and get-out-the-vote drives, but Green 
himself went to other key urban areas at Mr. Kennedy’s 
request to explain his Committee’s methods of getting 
out the vote. 


Registration Drives 


Meanwhile, two registration drives were conducted in 
Philadelphia this year, one prior to the primary and one 
for the general election. By the Sept. 19 registration 
deadline, 160,173 Democrats and 61,959 Republicans had 
been added to the registration rolls. The Democrats 
now have a lead in registration of 178,036 over the 
Republicans, with 586,689 Democrats and 408,653 Repub- 
licans registered. As Mayor, Dilworth continually 
reminded Philadelphians to register. With the aid of the 
City Registration Commission, registration desks were 
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1956-1960 Two-Party Presidential Vote Compared in Largest Urban Areas 
1956 VOTE 1960 VOTE ]% OF DEMOCRAT VOTE | DEMOCRAT VOTE | 
_— DEMOCRAT REPUBLICAN DEMOCRAT REPUBLICAN 1956 1960 GAIN OR LOSS 
New York 1,614, 876* 1,553, 298 1,936, 743* 1,145, 205 5.1 62.8 | 11.8 
Chicago 807,174 849,24] 1,064,951 608, 639 48.7 63.6 | 4.9 
Los Angeles 466, 121 482, 860 589, 977 463, 254 | 49. | 56.0 6.9 
Philadelphia 507, 289 383, 414 622, 544 291,000 57 68.1 | 
Detroit 585,313 300, 366 527,517 215, 796 61.8 71.0 9.2 
Baltimore 140,603 178, 244 202, 752 114,705 44, | 63.9 19.8 
Houston 93,961 155,555 148, 275 168, 170 | 47.3 46.9 4 
Cleveland 184, 302 153, 205 239, 682 98, 488 54.7 70.9 16.2 
St. Louis 202, 210 130,045 202,318 101,331 | 60.9 66.6 
San Francisco 161,766 173,648 197, 734 143,001 48.5 58 > 
Milwaukee 137,770 153,448 192,919 120,036 47.3 61.6 4.3 
Boston 165,530 143,194 218, 422 74,086 53.6 74.7 | 
Dallas 65,472 125, 361 88, 903 149, 380 34. 3 7.3 0 
New Orleans 64,958 93,082 87, 242 47,111 | ald 64.9 3.8 
Pittsburgt 144,473 131, 869 180, 510 89,040 | 52.3 67.0 4 
*Includes Liberal party vote for Democratic Presidential nominee 
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set up in plants, department stores, super markets and 
at other strategic points throughout the city. Leaders 
of the Democratic and Republican organizations, Labor’s 
League for Political Education and civic groups helped 
publicize the registration drive. 

Green’s organization gave prizes -- the top prize 
being $1,000 -- for the worker who secured the largest 
number of new registrations. Division leaders were 
asked to canvass their divisions twice. LLPE had a 
crew of teenagers dressed up in red, white and blue 
costumes tour the city to call attentiontothe registration 
drive. It had paid workers make house-to-house can- 
vasses. Volunteer workers for both parties alsodid can- 
vassing. When householders were found to be un- 
registered, baby-sitters and transportation were provided 
to enable them to register. Edward F. Toohey, director 
of Philadelphia’s LLPE, told CQ that labor concentrated 
its registration drive on eight workingmen’s wards. He 
said that there was undoubtedly some duplication in 
effort in the registration drive, but as a result of the 
intensive campaign, ‘“‘there was no legitimate excuse for 
anyone not to be registered.’’ 


Speakers 


Green made arrangements for Kennedy to spend three 
days in Philadelphia at the height of the election campaign, 
from Oct. 29-31. With plenty of notice and advance 
preparation, Green was able to expose Kennedy to a 
maximum number of Philadelphians during that three-day 
period. Kennedy’s visit was climaxed by a $100-a-plate 
dinner in Philadelphia on Oct. 31, at which there were 
4,500 diners and at which Green introduced Kennedy to a 
nationwide audience during a 30-minute telecast. 

By contrast, the Republican Philadelphia Committee 
had only a week’s notice to line up a crowd for Vice 
President Nixon's appearance in Philadelphia on Oct. 5. 
Nixon was there only four hours. The Republicans got a 
half million people out to see Nixon even though “‘we knew 
many of them weren't going to vote for him,’’ a Repub- 
lican official told CQ. 
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Advertising and Publications 


The Republicans began to bear down on advertising 
in newspapers and other media about two weeks before 
the election. 4 Republican newspaper advertisement 
stating that ‘‘a look at the record shows wars ride hand- 
in-hand with Democratic Presidents’’ was regarded as 
particularly effective. ‘‘It was devastating,’’ according 
to One prominent Democrat, who told CQ he thought it 
was unfair. 

The Democrats spent their money for advertising 
differently. Green advertised the registration deadline 
well in advance. He also took advertisements in local 
newspapers to inform voters who had recently moved that 
under the new state absentee voting statute they could 
vote in their old division (precinct) if they had moved in 
the 60-day period prior to the election, Green stressed 
bread-and-butter issues in public statements late in the 
campaign. 

Green called together his division and ward leaders 
in assigning quotas to them and underscored the import- 


’ 


ance of getting out the vote. His quotas were based on a 
campaign plan to have a 250,000 Democratic plurality in 
Philadelphia. He followed this up with a letter to his 
3,198 committeemen on Nov. 2 stating: ‘‘We MUST get out 
the votes! This is a CANVASS, CANVASS, CANVASS job 
down to the wire...we have assigned your divisiona quota 
of Democratic votes. This may seem relatively 
higher than normal in some cases, but the true potential 
is there and I am sure you will make your personal goal. 
[he Party Majority will be as big as th composite 
effort we put forth...LET’S GET OUT THE VOTE! I 
count on you!”’ 


Election Day Efforts 


On election day former Sheriff Austin Meehan, an 
influential member of the Philadelphia Republican Com- 
mittee, saw to it that GOP division leaders had $100 to 
pay election-day workers in each precinct. The Green 
organization was publicly reported to have provided its 
division leaders with from $125 to $150 per precinct, 
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but Lockard told CQ that the Democrats put out only $100 
on the average per precinct. The Green organization 
saved much of its money to get out the vote on election 
day. It had help from labor. Transportation was pro- 
vided voters to get them to the polls. Half of the total 
voter turnout had voted by noon on election day. 


Fear of Vote Frauds 


Republicans warned of widespread vote frauds on 
election day. State Sen. William S, Scott, Carbon County 
Republican, who was in charge of a state leyislative 
committee to investigate elections, stated prior to Nov. 8 
that 50,000 fraudulent votes are cast in every Philadel- 
phia election 4 1959 study on Philadelphia politics, 
made for the Fund for the Repu':ltic by james Reichley, 
a former Philadelphia report stated that vote fraud 
‘tis still widely practiced...in many of the city’s wards.”’ 

lhe Republicans hired detectives to find and prevent 
vote frauds in Philadelphia and Lackawanna (Scranton) 
counties. Wilbur H. Hamilton, chairman of the Philadel- 
phia Republican Committee, on Nov. 6 charged that a lot 
of ‘‘loose Kennedy cash is around inabundance”’ in urban 
areas, including Philadelphia. A group of Republican 
attorneys was organized to check into reports of vote 
frauds, and they toured 27 wards to spot-check the vote 
during the day of the election. 

There were charges of irregularities in the 20th 
ward, and the Republican National Committee listed 
Philadelphia as one of the urban areas it was studying 
for possible vote challenges. But Scott said after the 
election on Nov. I] that a survey by his committee in- 
dicated ‘‘a very clean election was held in Philadelphia 
on Nov. 8.’’ Jacob Kassman, vice chairmanof the Nixon- 
Lodge Lawyers Committee for an Honest Election, and 
Lockard agreed. Scott’s committee lost its power to 
subpena witnesses when the state legislature adjourned 
on Nov. 14. Any vote fraud complaints now would have 
to be handled at the federal level. 


Election Result 


The result of the Nov. 8 election in Philadelphia was 
variously described to CQ as ‘‘fantastic,’’ ‘‘a political 
revolution,’’ ‘‘a GOP slaughter.’’ Democratic Councilman 
Victor E, Moore, chairman of Citizens for Kennedy-John- 
son for Philadelphia, called the outcome “‘the most amaz- 
ing thing ever to happen in Philadelphia politics.’’ The 
final official vote count gave Kennedy 622,554 votes to 
291,000 votes for Nixon out of a total vote of 915,250, the 
highest ever cast ia a Philadelphia election. The Demo- 
crats carried every ward inthe city except two. They won 
all offices up for election, the Presidency, two judgeships, 
four state senate seats, 38 out of 39state assembly seats 
-- one Republican scraped through for the state assembly 
by a 66-vote margin -- and two city council seats. Ken- 
nedy’s plurality was evenhigher than the 210,000 plurality 
that Philadelphia gave Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1936. 
Kennedy was the first Democrat running for the Presi- 
dency to carry Pennsylvania since 1944. 

Even Green was surprised at the tremendous Demo- 
cratic vote in Philadelphia. Bucci had estimated that the 
Philadelphia Democratic margin had to be at least 183,247 
to overcome the Nixon margin outside the city. Bucci’s 
estimate was a little low. Nixon came to the Philadel- 
phia line with a vote lead of about 195,000, 


Other Factors 


Many factors were involved in the big Democratic 
sweep, according to Philadelphia political leaders and 
observers. The following were named to CQ: 


1, The candidate himself. As Bucci predicted in 
1957, Kennedy in 1960 proved to be extremely popular 
as a candidate among Philadelphia voters across the 
board. News sources frequently used the term ‘‘Ken- 
nedy caught fire’’ in Philadelphia and its suburbs. Dil- 
worth noted Kennedy’s tremendous appeal to women and 
young people. Moore on Nov. 5 called Kennedy ‘‘one of 
the most popular men, if not the most popular, ever to 
seek.,.the support of Philadelphia voters.’ While touring 
eastern Pennsylvania with Kennedy, lawrence told the 
press c> Oct. 28, “‘These people...look to this man as 
to a Messiah to lead them out’’ of their difficulties. 
“There has never been anything like it in the history 
of Pennsylvania, not even in the time of Franklin Roose- 
velt,”’ 





Republican Leaders 


Wilbur H. Hamilton, insurance broker, has been 
Republican Philadelphia Chairman since 1957. Heis | 
one of five brothers who followed family tradition by | 
being active in Philadelphia Republican politics. His | 
brother, William J. Hamilton Jr., alsoserved as Phil- | 
adelphia Republican chairman, The Hamiltons’ poli- | 
tical influence in city politics has beenwhittledaway | 
| in recent years. Hamilton was elected to the City | 
| 

| 
| 
| 





Council in 1955, but lost his seat in1959. This year 
| even their own 21st ward, known locally as ‘‘Hamil- 
| tonville,’’ went Democratic. Since the election 
| Hamilton has been smarting under criticism of the 
| Philadelphia GOP party organization from Republican 
| State Chairman George I, Bloom and other. GOP 
leaders. He has urged ‘‘new, young and aggressive’’ 
citizens to run for local offices inthe 1961 city elec- 
tions, 

Austin Meehan, contractor, has beencalled ‘‘the 
first real boss the city Republican organization has 
had since William Vare died in 1934,’’ He managed to 
outlast and outmaneuver his long-time rival, William 
Meade, now a member of the City Board of Revision, 
to win control of the GOP machine in 1957. Once an 
insurgent Republican, Meehan is now the backbone of 
the Republican organization. He has been allied, off 
and on, with the Hamilton brothers in citv politics. 
Meehan was elected sheriff in 1943, served until 1951. 
A wealthy man, Meehan gave away his sheriff's salary 
on payday. Like Green, Meehan tends to avoid the 
spotlight. 

W. Thatcher Longstreth, 39, advertising execu- 
tive, has been leader of the independent Republican 
movement in Philadelphia since he successfully 
whipped the GOP organization by 16,000 votes in the 
1955 primary to become the party’s candidate for 
mayor. He lost to Dilworth. He was active in the 
Citizens for Eisenhower movements in 1952-56 and in 
the Citizens for Nixon movement in 1960. He now 
has his eye on the 1962 Senate race with interest. 
Longstreth was a crack athlete at Princeton. He is 
| a Quaker, 
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2. Catholic switchover, It is estimated that there 
are between 550,000 and 600,000 Catholics in Philadelphia, 
and there was a massive shift over of Catholic voters in 
1960. Vote studies indicate that most Catholic voters 
have been Democrats historically, but, particularly inthe 
past decade, many Catholics have become Republicans or 
voted for Mr. Eisenhower. In Philadelphia itis estimated 
that some 100,000 Catholics who had voted Republican in 
the past switched to Kennedy. William A. Meehan, counsel 
for the Philadelphia Republican Committee and GOP 
leader in the 58th ward, told CQ that ‘‘Kennedy’s being a 
Catholic made him President’’ insofar as Philadelphia 
is concerned, Thatcher Longstreth, who headed the Inde- 
pendents for Nixon-Lodge movement in the Philadelphia 
area, said that Republicans expected some Catholic 
switchover on the basis of the 1928 election. Although 
Philadelphia gave James M. Davis, the Democratic Pres- 
idential nominee, only 75,000 votes in 1924, it gave 
Alfred E, Smith, a Catholic, 275,000 votes in 1928, without 
any organization at all, Longsteth said. CQ found that 
GOP leaders bitterly felt that the Democrats in Philadel- 
phia had stirred up the religious issue, while they and 
Nixon sidestepped it. Democrats claim that the press 
stirred up the issue. The vote was particularly unusual 
in Philadelphia because it has fewer foreign-born closely 
knit neighborhoods of one nationality, which are usually 
overwhelmingly Catholic, than most large cities, accord- 
ing to the United States Census Bureau. A check of eight 
wards in Philadelphia which contain substantial numbers 
of Americans of Italian and Polish extraction indicates that 
they went for Kennedy by majorities ranging from 65.2 per- 
cent to 76.7 percent, and Kennedy’s larger margins were 
inthe Italianwards. The Democratic maiorities inthe 1956 
Presidential contests in these same wards ranged from 
52.3 percent to 65.6 percent. The switchover ranged 
from 11.1 to 21.3 percentage points in the two elections. 

3. Bloc voting by minority groups. The Philadelphia 
Yemnocratic Committee publicly and officially denies that 
ethnic origin was a factor in Nov. 8ballot. But CQ found 
the prevailing view to be otherwise. In addition to the 
more than half a million Catholics living in Philadelphia, 
it is estimated that there are about 700,000 Negroes and 
about 256,000 Jews living there, and that they also went 
overwhelmingly Democratic. Elevenwards with substan- 
tial numbers of Negro residents went Democratic in 1960 
by majorities ranging from 72.1 to 84.2 percent. The 1956 
Democratic majorities in the same wards ranged from 57.5 
percent to 79.1 percent. CQ was told that the fast- 
growing Negro population in Philadelphia tends to be a 
“belly vote,’’ because the Negro is at the lowest rung 
of the economic ladder. In the past decade the Demo- 
crats have made great inroads in this vote. City Hall 
has giver Negroes about 35 percent of all job openings 
in recent years. Strong emphasis by Democrats at both 
the local and national level on such welfare measures 
aS public housing, public assistance, unemployment 
compensation and similar programs has tended to solidify 
the Negro vote in the Democratic column. Philadelphia 
Republican leaders feel that the state Republican leader- 
ship is not sympathetic with their problems in Philadel- 
phia, GOP state legislators defeated a state fair employ- 
ment practices bill recently which would have helped 
Republicans in Philadelphia vis-a-vis the Negro voters. 

Four wards with substantial numbers of Jewish voters 
went Democratic in 1960 by majorities ranging from 66.2 
to 76.7 percent, The same wards had given the Demo- 
crats majorities ranging from 57.7 to 65.6 percentin 1956. 
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Democratic Leaders 


Rep. William J. Green Jr., 50, insurance broker, 
has been Philadelphia Democratic chairman since 
1953. He has built upone of the most influential big- 
city political machines inthe country. A native Phila- 
delphian, Green has served as Representative from 
the Sth Congressional District (northeast Philadel- 
phia) for seven terms. He suffered one defeat -- in 
1946. Although Democratic political boss of Phila- 
delphia, Green tends to avoid the limelight. He 
is the thirteenth Member of Congress in the 
history of the United States ever to be indicted and 
tried for a crime against the United States govern- 
ment and is the only one ever acquitted. He was 
acquitted on Feb. 27, 1959 of charges that he and 
seven co-defendants had conspired to defraud the gov- 
ernment in the construction of the $33 million Army 
Signal Corps depot at Tobyhanna, near Scranton. He 
called the trial “‘politically inspired.’’ 


Mayor Richardson Dilworth, 62, attorney, has 
been mayor of Philadelphia since 1956. Dilworthhas 
been associated with the “‘ reform’’ movement in Phil- 
adelphia longer than any other one man. He first 
revealed cracks in the longtime Philadelphia Repub- 
lican machine in 1947 when he was defeated for mayor 
by only 93,000 votes Subsequently, running on a 
‘‘reform”’ ticket Dilworth was elected city treasurer 
in 1949, district attorney in 1951, and mayorin 1955, 
He defeated Harold E, Stassen (R) by 208,900 votes 
when he ran for re-election as mayor in 1859, Dil- 
worth was unsuccessful in his bid for the governor- 
ship in 1950, may try again in1962. But his name is 
now most frequently mentioned as a frontrunner for 
the proposed post of Secretary of Urban Affairs in 
the Kennedy cabinet. A native of Pittsburgh, Dilworth 
has lived in Philadelphia since he was graduated 
from Yale. 


Sen. Joseph S, Clark Jr., 59, attorney, made 
political history in 1951 when, running ona ‘‘reform’’ 
ticket, he was elected the first Democratic mayor of 
Philadelphia in 67 years. Republicanism has been on 
the decline in Philadelphia ever since. After serving 
one term as mayor (1951-55), Clark was elected to 
the Senate bya close vote in 1956. Clark and Dilworth 
are political allies. Clark and Green have clashed 
repeatedly over patronage, and there is much spec- 
ulation whether Green will support Clark for re-elec- 
tion to the Senate in 1962. A Philadelphia Main Liner, 
a wealthy socialite and Harvard graduate, Clark was a 
Republican until 1928, when he bolted the GOP to 
support Alfred E, Smith (D) for the Presidency, Clark 
is a cousin of Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller, wife of the 
New York Republican governor. 











4. The failure of the Republican organization to get 
out its vote. Whereas the Democratic vote for Kennedy ~ 
was more than 106 percent of the total Democratic 
registration, the Republican vote for Nixon was only 71 
percent of the total GOP registration. In view of the 
strong across-the-board appeal that Kennedy had in 
Philadelphia, it is probable that Nixon would have lost 
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Philadelphia in any event. But it was the magnitude of 
the Kennedy victory that staggered the GOP at both the 
local and the state level. There is much public speculation 
whether or not the Republican party is dead in Philadel- 
phia. Wilbur H, Hamilton, Philadelphia Republican chair- 
man, denies that it is dead, but he observes that it must 
be ‘‘resurrected.’’ Loagstreth, who ranas an independent 
Republican candidate for mayor in 1955, told CQ, ‘‘we need 
some big transfusions of new blood.’’ Meehan predicted 
that the Republicans would continue to lose elections in 
Philadelphia until ‘‘the Union League Club,’’ symbol of 
the citadel of Republicanism in Philadelphia, ‘‘discovers 
that there are more little people than big people in Phila- 
delphia.’” There is considerable feeling that the Repub- 
licans must make a special effort to recruit young voters. 

Republican State Cnairman George I. Bloom said 
Nov. 16 that the GOP Philadelphia organization must be 
completely reorganized, and he charged that some of the 
GOP ward leaders ‘‘sold out’’ tothe Democrats on Nov. 8, 
and were ‘“‘beholden to the opposition.’’ Hamilton on 
Nov. 17 demanded that Bloom document his charges, 
which ‘‘cast a reflection on the honesty and integrity’’ of 
the 59 GOP Philadelphia ward leaders.’’ The exchange 
points up long smoldering differences between the Phila- 
delphia and the state GOP organizations. Continued GOP 
factionalism within Republican organization ranks in 
Philadelphia and sharpcleavages between old -line Repub- 
lican families who ‘‘vote their pocketbook’’ every 4 years 
but decline to participate in active politics, and the 
organization Republicans who have the responsibility of 
keeping the GOP active in Philadelphia on a day-to-day 
week-to-week basis continue to enervate the party. If 
the GOP is, in fact, on the rocks in Philadelphia the 
implications are enormous. A permanent loss of large 
numbers of Catholic Republican voters would be catas-. 
trophic for the GOP. In the present balance of power, it 
would mean that inonce traditionally Republican Pennsyl- 
vania the Republicans could not elect a governor or carry 
Pennsylvania’s electoral votes in Presidential years. 

Many political observers, including some Democrats, 
believe that Kennedy’s victory will never be duplicated 
again in Philadelphia, however, even if he runs in 1964 
for reelection. Meehan, who has an Irish Catholic back- 
ground himself, said, ‘‘I think the next time a Catholic 
runs for President no one will pay much attention to it.’”’ 

5. Unemployment, Although Philadelphia is not cur- 
rently listed by the United States Department of Labor 
as a labor surplus area, it has had more unemployment 
than the national average for the past three years, As 
the distribution and marketing center for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia has been hurt by the depressed area 
conditions of eastern Pennsylvania coal fields and rail- 
road centers. In the 8-county area which makes up the 
Philadelphia labor area, of which the city and’ county of 
Philadelphia make up about one-half of the population, 
unemployment stood at 108,000, or 5.9 percent of the 
total work force, in September, 1960. It stood at 134,000, 
or 7,4 percent, in September, 1958, when Lawrence ran 
for governor. An area with 6 percent unemployment 
generally is regarded as an area with a real unemploy- 
ment problem. Uncertain labor market conditions un- 
doubtedly had an impact on many lower and middle-class 
voters in Philadelphia, many of whom are or have been 
labor union members and therefore receive the Demo- 
cratic-oriented labor publications. Both Hamilton and 
Toohey said they felt most issues got lost entirely 
during the emotionalism of the 1960 campaign in Phila- 


delphia. But the very basic problem of unemployment or 
potential unemployment was an exception, they said. 

Other factors were also mentioned toCQ as affecting 
the election on Nov. 8. It was a perfect day in Philadel- 
phia, so even the weather encouraged a big voter 
turnout. Dilworth mentioned the ‘‘excellent climate of 
municipal government’’ which has made the Democratic 
party acceptable to many businessmen who previously 
shunned it. George Mooradian, executive director of the 
Nixon-Lodge organization in Pennsylvania, said Philadel- 
phia Republicans were hurt by the impact of New York 
newspapers late in the campaign predicting a tremendous 
Kennedy victory in New York State and in New York City, 
with which Philadelphia has close economic, business, 
political and cultural ties. 


Diminishing National Importance 


Both Pennsylvania and Philadelphia will play a lesser 
role in national politics in the future than they have in 
the past. Actually the decline has already set in. In the 
Presidential elections between 1912 and 1928 Pennsyl- 
vania had an electoral vote of 38. It has slipped back in 
every census since 1930, and as a result of the 1960 
census, it will recede again, from 32 in 1960.to 29 in 
1964, behind California’s 40. 

Thus Pennsylvania will yield to California as the 
second most important electoral state in the union in 
1964. (California currently ties with Pennsylvania.) 
Philadelphia has made no permanent population gain since 
the 1910-1920 period. Like other cities, Philadelphia is 
experiencing a flight to the suburbs by the white popula- 
tion, while the Negro population is steadily growing in 
the city both in total gain and by percentage vis-a-vis 
the white population. Philadelphia currently has six 
Members of the House of Representatives, and it is 
expected to have five after redistricting becomes effective 
in the 1962 election. All six of the all-Democratic 
Philadelphia delegation usually vote en bloc inthe House. 
A major campaign issue in the Philadelphia Congres- 
sional contests in 1960 was a GOP charge that Green 
controlled all six votes. 


Storm Signals 


The Democrats have their problems in Philadelphia, 
even'in their hour of triumph. There are basic philo- 
sophical differences between the organization Democrats 
headed by Green and the ‘‘reform’’ Democrats who look 
to Clark and Dilworth for leadership. There is wide- 
spread speculation that Green will run for Clark’s seat 
in 1962, when Clark is up for re-election, or will put 
up an “‘organization’’ mantooppose Clarkinthe primary, 
or just sit on his hands in 1962 and not get out the vote 
for Clark if he does not actually oppose the Senator. 
Green has noted that the big Democratic vote in Phil- 
adelphia won for Kennedy in 1960, for Lawrence in 1958, 
and contributed mightily to Democratic victories in two 
state offices in 1959. If Greenand Clark got into a head- 
on clash in 1962 over Clark’s seat, the way would be 
open for the Republicans to come back in Philadelphia. 
City Hall’s decision to raise 1961 city taxes on both wages 
and real property met with considerable opposition, 
although Green sought a compromise to mininize opposi - 
tion to the tax boost to pay for the city’s billion-dollar 
four-year spending program. 
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UNEXPECTED OHIO VICTORY SHOWS FIRM GOP ORGANIZATION 


Upsetting the advance predictions of most political 
observers and several statewide polls, Vice President 
Richard M, Nixon defeated President-elect John F, Ken- 
nedy by an unexpected 273,363-vote margin in the Nov. 8 
Presidential election in Ohio. Republicans also wrested 
control of the state legislature from the Democrats and 
picked up two Democratic Congressional seats. 

This GOP victory contrasted sharply with the defeat 
the national ticket suffered inmost other highly populated, 
highly industrialized states of the Northeast. The victory 
was also in sharp contrast tothe 1958 Republican debacle 
in Ohio when the so-called “‘right-to-work’’ issue on the 
ballot contributed to the defeat of the entire Republican 
statewide ticket plus the loss of both houses of the legis- 
lature and three House seats to the Democrats. 

This Congressional Quarterly Fact Sheet analyses the 
various factors which contributed to the Republican 
victory in Ohio in 1960, with special emphasis on how 
the Republicans were able to build a winning organiza- 
tion in the state. \ final section analyses the vote 
county-by-county statewide and ward-by-ward in the city 
of Cleveland to give a detailed picture of voting trends 
in typical metropolitan and rural areas. 


Ohio Background 


Ohio is the fifth largest state of the United States, 
with a total population of 9,706,397 as of the April 1960 
population census. The Census Bureau lists 73.3 percent 
of the state’s population as living in urban areas (towns 
or cities of 2,500 or more population plus the densely 
settled urban fringe), The state includes Cleveland, the 
Nation’s eighth largest city with a population of 876,050; 
Cincinnati, 2lst largest with a population of 502,550; 
Columbus, the state capital and the Nation’s 28th largest 
city with a population of 471,316; and five other cities 
with a population of more than 100,000 persons each 
(Toledo, Akron, Dayton, Youngstown and Canton), 

Between the Civil War and 1912, Ohio never once 
voted for a Democratic candidate for President. In 
1912 Theodore Roosevelt's ‘‘Bull Moose’’ (Progressive) 
party split the Republican vote in the state, permitting 
Woodrow Wilson to capture the Ohio electoral votes. 
From 1912 through 1956 Ohio voted every time for the 
national Presidential winner, with the sole exception of 
1944 when favorite son John W, Bricker, running for 
Vice President on the ticket with New YorkGov. Thomas 
E, Dewey, helped the Republicans to carry the state by 
a narrow margin. TheDemocratic high water mark came 
in 1936, when President Franklin D, Roosevelt received a 
619,285 vote plurality inhis bid for asecond term. Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman’s 1948 victory in Ohio (with a 
7,107 vote plurality) was one of the major surprises of 
the year and was considered an important factor in 
Dewey's defeat. 

Following the 1948 Republican defeat, when the GOP 
also lost the legislature and all state-wide races, the 
Republican State Committee was reorganized under a new 
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| Increase in Total Vote 


The 1960 Presidential election in Ohio brought 
forth an 11.9 percent greater turnout than the 1956 
election. An analysis of the growth of the vote from 
previous elections over the past 12 years in Ohio 
gives the following picture: 

r " | 
Percentage Change 
| 


| 


From Last 
Mid-Term | 


From Last 
| 
| Presidential 








Year Total Vote Election Election 
1948 3,138,724 - 2.3% 

1950 2,987,424 + 27.4%, 
1952 3,749,828 + 19,5 

1954 2,663,509 - 11.2 

1956 3,761,222 + O35 

1958 3,395,910 27.0 

1960 4,208,811 + 11.9 | 


The biggest increases in the popular vote for 


President camein the first Eisenhower election and 
the 1960 Kennedy-Nixon election. The biggest in- 
creases in the mid-term vote came in 1950, when 
organized labor made its drive to unseat Sen, Robert 
A. Taft (R), and in 1958 when ‘‘right-to-work’’ was 
on the ballot. ] 











chairman, Ray C, Bliss, the Summit County (Akron)GOP 
chairman. 
waged an all-out effort to defeat incumbent Sen. Robert 
A, Taft (R 1939-53), author of the Taft-Iartley Labor 
Relations Act, son of President William Howard Taft and 
the leader as well as symbol of traditional Ohio Repub- 
licanism., Ihe efforts of the Bliss organization con- 
tributed greatly to Taft’s smashing reelection victory (by 
a plurality of 431,184 votes). Republicans were unable 
to unseat incumbent Gov. Frank J, (D 1949-57) 
who had a strong appeal to conservative Ohioans in bot! 
parties. But they did regain control of the state legis- 
lature in 1950, This control was crucial because it 
1951, to redistrict the state’s Con- 


In the 1950 general election, organized labor 


ILausch 


enabied them, in 
gressional districts’ to the maximum advantage of th 
Republican party. The result has been that, evenina 
year of.a Democratic sweep, such as 1958, the Demo- 
crats were able to win nomorethannine of the state’s 23 
Congressional Districts. (Another factor enabling Repub- 
licans to hold such a large majority of the House dele- 
gation has been the personal popularity of several Repub- 
lican Congressmen, who have won reelection even when 
statewide Democratic candidates were sweeping their dis- 
tricts. In 1958, for instance, eight Republican Congress- 
men won reelection while Democratic gubernatoria! can- 
didate Michael V. DiSalle was winning in their districts. 
The strength of the Republican Congressmen has been a 
mainstay of continuing GOP strength in Ohio.) 
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With the exception of Lausche, whowon reelection as 
Governor in 1952 and 1954 and was elected to the Senate 
in 1956, Republicans were uniformly successful at the 
statewide level between 1950 and 1956. President Eisen- 
hower carried the state by heavy pluralities -- 500,024 
in 1952 and 822,955 in 1956. Except for Lausche, all 
statewide elected officials were Republicans, and the 
legislature remained under Republican control. When 
Lausche went to the Senate, Republicans finally elected 
a Republican Governor, C, William O’Neill. 

In 1958 the controversial ‘‘right-to-work’’ proposal 
(1958 Almanac p. 727) was placed onthe Ohio ballot at the 
insistence of conservative business groups, over the 
objections of both Bliss and Sen. John W, Bricker (R 
1947-59). Polls taken for Bliss early in 1958 had shown 
that right-to-work on the ballot would drag down GOP 
candidates. On election day the right-to-work proposal 
was voted down, 1,160,324 to 2,001,512 votes. O’Neill, 
who had lost popularity because of alleged indecisiveness 
and complacency during his term as Governor, appeared 
to seal his defeat when he endorsed right to work. Toledo 
Mayor Michael V, DiSalle (D)defeated him bya margin of 
454,386 votes. Bricker was defeated for reelectionto the 
Senate, losing to Stephen M. Young (D) by a 155,012 vote 
margin. Democrats elected a lieutenant governor, an 
attorney general and a state treasurer (Joseph T, Fergu- 
son, whom Taft had defeated for the Senate in 1950). The 
only Republican to survive statewide was secretary of 
state Ted W,. Brown, who had earned a reputation as an 
unusually able and conscientious secretary of state since 
taking office in 1951. 

The Democrats also triumphed on the local level in 
1958. Three Republican Congressional districts were won 
by the Democrats, and both houses of the state legisla- 
ture switched to Democratic control. The state senate, 
which had been controlled by the Republicans by a 22 to 
12 division on the basis of the 1956 election, went to the 
Democrats 20 to 13. The state house of representatives, 
which had been 97-42 in favor of the GOP, went Demo- 
cratic by 78 to 6l. 


Prelude to 1960 


Their defeat in 1958 placed Republicans ina hazard- 
ous position. The state constitution had been altered to 
give the Governor a four-year term, so the GOP had no 
chance of regaining the Governorship until the 1962 
election. Furthermore, only half the state senate was up 
for election in 1960, Republicans knew that if they failed 
to recapture the legislature, the Democrats would be able 
to enact a new Congressional districting law, based on the 
1960 census apportionment, which could cut drastically 
into Republican Congressional! strength in the state. Re- 
publicans admit privately that a redistricting plan devised 
by the Democrats might create a near-permanent Demo- 
cratic majority inthe state’s House delegation, in contrast 
to the Yemocrats’ high mark of nine men out of the 23- 
man delegation in the ®6th Congress. Republicans knew, 
on the other hand, that if they could regain control in at 
least one house of the legislature they could block any 
Democratic redistricting plan, thus preserving the strong 
GOP advantage. Some Democratic members of the state 
legislature, fearing Republicans might regain control in 
1960, actually introduced Congressional redistricting 
plans in the 1959 session. These bills were aimed 
especially at eliminating the Republican gerrymander in 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), Primarily because of lack 


of support from DiSalle, these measures never were 
reported out of committee. Some Democrats, especially 
in Cuyahoga County, are bitter with DiSalle because he 
failed to give active support to their redistricting plans 
while Democrats still controlled the legislature. 

Another factor encouraging Republicans to make 
special efforts in the 1960 election was the Presidential 
race, Ever since the early 1950s Nixon had been a popular 
figure in Ohio, especially with organization Republicans. 
He had appeared frequently in the state, starting with the 
Republican 1952 state convention in Columbus, and was 
well known to a wide variety of GOP party leaders. Nixon 
appeared to Ohio Republican leaders to be a more con- 
servative -- and thus more acceptable -- candidate than 
New York Gov. Nelson A, Rockefeller, who would probably 
have had little if any Ohio support if he had sought the 
Republican Presidential nomination in 1960. 

A final and most important factor motivating Repub- 
licans in 1960 was the desire of Bliss and the entire 
Republican state organization to make a good showing 
following the crushing Republican defeat of 1958. 


Republican Organization 


In January 1959, the same month that the Democrats 
took control of the state legislature, Bliss met with a 
group of Ohio business leaders and explained the party’s 
problems and financial needs to them. ‘‘We began then,”’ 
he said in discussing the factors which led up to the 
1966 GOP victory, ‘‘to work toward recapture of the 
legislature and to give the Republican Presidential candi- 
date a majority in Ohio. First, I had to determine the 
extent of the desire to win and the financial support. 
Both were there, Then we planned a campaign in depth.’’ 

Finances proved to be no problem for Ohio Repub- 
licans in 1960. An estimated total of approximately $2 
million was contributed. The Republican Ohio Finance 
Committee Dec. 9 told CQ the funds had been distributed 
approximately as follows (percentages furnished by the 
Committee, cash figures computed by CQ): 

88 county committees 40% 
Republican State Central 

and Executive 

Committees and the 

Finance Committee 30 

Republican National Com- 
mittee, Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign 


ipprox. $806,000) 


(approx. $600,000) 


Committees 25. = (approx. $500,000) 
Republican Congressional] 
candidates in Ohio 5 (approx. $100,000) 


The Republican ‘‘campaign in depth’’ depended 
primarily on the type of state organization Bliss had 
established in 1949 (see below), broadened in significant 
aspects for the special needs of 1960. The following 
divisions had especially significant roles in 1960: 

1. The speaker’s bureau, This division brought a 
record number of national speakers into the state, By 
the end of the campaign, national speakers had appeared 
in all 23 Ohio Congressional districts. Visits of major 
national speakers were carefully timed for continuing 
publicity, and most speakers visiting the state made 
appearances in at least three of four cities in order to 
get a maximum share of campaign newspaper space. 
Nixon campaigned in Ohio Oct. 1, 6, 25 and 26. Henry 
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Cabot Lodge made several appearances, including a final 
one Nov. 4. President Eisenhower delivered a riajor 
address in Cleveland Nov. 4. Other national speakers 
appearing in the state included Sens. Thruston B, Morton 
(Ky.), the Republican National Chairman, BarryM. Gold- 
water (Ariz.), Hugh Scott (Pa.), Jacob K, Javits (N.Y.), 
Kenneth B, Keating (N.Y.), Roman L. Hruska (Neb.) and 
Hiram L,. Fong (Hawaii); Leonard W, Hall, the Nixon 
national campaign manager; New York Gov. Rockefeller; 
Reps. Walter H. Judd (Minn.), Charles A, Halleck (Ind.) 
and B. Carroll Reece (Tenn.); and four Cabinet members 
-- Arthur S. Flemming (Health, Education and Welfare), 
Ezra Taft Benson (Agriculture), James P. Mitchell 
(Labor) and Frederick Mueller (Commerce.). Inaddition, 
several Under and Assistant Secretaries, members of the 
Republican ‘“Truth Squad,’’ White House officers and 
Hollywood stars were brought into the state to speak 
for Republican candidates. 

2. The legislative division had four fuli-time em- 
ployees during the campaign. This division concentrated 
exclusively on state legislative races. During 1959 and 
early in 1960 it furnished public relations services to 
Republican members of the legislature. During the 
campaign it furnished every Republican legislative candi- 
date facing a Democratic incumbent with a full report on 
every vote his opponent had made in the legislature. 
‘‘And we furnished the candidates with ways to use those 
votes against their opponents,”’ Bliss said following the 
campaign One of the major issues used against Demo- 
cratic legislature candidates was the tax program of 
Gov. DiSalle. 

3. A Congressional division operated on a wider 
than in any previous campaign. The division had 
a full-time staff aiding House candidates, Extraordinary 
efforts were concentrated on 6th, 10th, 13th and 15th 
District Congressional Districts, all but one of which 
(the 10th) went Republican. A reflection of the importance 
laid on the Congressional campaign was the record figure 
of approximately $100,000 which was channeled to GOP 
Congressional candidates from the Ohio Republican 
Finance Committee. 

4, The state committee’s field division was expanded 
from the two or three-man staffing of previous campaigns 
to ten full-time field men plus a division chief in Colum- 
bus. The field men concentrated their efforts on the 
smaller counties, assisting local chairmen to develop a 
wide range of campaign techniques. 

5. The public relations division continued its regular, 
year-in, year-out publication of the weekly four or eight 
page Republican News, a weekly newspaper with a 20,000 
) 


scale 


> 


to 25,000 circulation which goes to all active Republican 
workers from precinct committeeman on up. The News 
reports on all party activities, gives the Republican view 
on major state and national issues, and prints full 


biographical data on all Republican candidates. Noother 


state party organization in the U.S. has a publication 


comparabie to the News in comprehensiveness of report- 
ing or total yearly circulation. 

6. The research division continued its complete clip- 
ping service and morgue. __ 

7. Mailing and shipping division. 


. Young Republican division. 
- alias 


os 


9. War veterans’ division. _ 

10. A women’s division, headed by the vice chairman 
of the state committee, which guided the effort of women 
precinct workers. Its efforts were complemented by 
those of the Ohio Republican Women’s Organization, an 
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independent operation under the direction of Mrs, Kath- 
erine Brown, the National Committeewoman-(no relation 
to Rep. Clarence J, Brown, the National Committeeman). 
This organization, which seeks to appeal to independents 
as well as Republican women through with semi-annual 
conferences, has about 50,000 members with a full-time 


secretary at headquarters. The group serves as a 
reservoir of volunteer talent for the party. 
Literature Distribution 

During the campaign the Republican State Central 


Committee printed and distributed several million pieces 
of campaign literature, chiefly through the county GOP 
organizations, All state committee literature sought to 
tie together the local, state-wide and national tickets. 

During the summer the state committee issued a so- 
called *‘temporary pamphlet’”’ for use at county fairs and 
general distribution throughout the state. The eight- 
panel, two-color pamphlet listed all Republican candidates 
for Congress, the state legislature, statewide and national 
office. Total distribution: 207,000 copies. 

The ‘‘final pamphlet,’’ issued shortly before the elec- 
tion, was also a multi-panel two-color brochure. A 
sample ballot was printed on one panel listing the Repub- 


lican ticket from President down to county coroner. 
Since there were different local candidates in all 88 
counties, 88 separate types of final pamphlets were pre- 


500,000 for Cuyahoga 
Total 


pared. Printings ranged from 
County (Cleveland) to 5,000 for Defiance County. 
distribution: 2,730,000 copies. 

The state committee pamphlets, which were furnished 
without charge to all organizations, 
tributed in large part by local candidates who benefited 
from being listed. In this way the local candidates 
helped the statewide and national candidates. One 
paper commented following the election that Nixon had won 
lwert 
Nixon 


county were dis- 


ilso 


news- 


Ohio ‘‘because Republicans at the court house le‘ 
| the ticket -- 


plugging hard for state legislative and 


rode the tide,’’ 

The state committee also distributed approximately 
800,000 campaign buttons, 10,000 large lithographs of 
national and statewide candidates, 13,750 poll books for 
yrecinct workers, and _ 1,997,000 so-called licial 
strips’’ -- sample ballots for the technically non-partisan 
judicial section of the ballot. 

Nixon - Lodge Volunteers 

Asked to point to special factors which enabled tl 
Republicans to win in Ohio in 1960, Bliss mad r i 
mention of the ‘‘dedicated efforts of orga iti ind 
volunteer worker who had come forthinunpr lented 
numbers to aid the Republi campai 

[his volunteer labor wa til most fu by tl 
Ohio Volunteers for Nixon-l.odge, whicl ynducted a 
extensive Campaign thre hout the state, Volunteers 
executive director, former state senator Robert H, Hoff- 
man of Columbus, Dec. 5 described his organization’s 
activities to CQ, He said the Volunteers had set up 
groups in 82 of the state’s 88 counties, at least 75 of 


which were hard working committees. There were also 
140 city and village committees. Over 150,000member 
were enlisted statewide. !ieadquarters were opened in 
40 counties, separate and distinct from local Republicar 
headquarters. Hoffman said the Volunteers sought to 
complement, not luplicate, the regular Republican 
organizational efforts. An effort was made to select 
a oo odtecicion Week ending Dec. 30, 1960 -- PAGE 2005 
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The chief architect of Republican organizational 
success in Ohio is Raymond Charles Bliss, a man 
whose name and modest demeanor belie his intensity 
when it comes to political matters. 

A man who has given most of his adult life to the 
practice of politics, Bliss has variously beendescribed 
as “a giant at organization and tactics,” a manof ‘‘rest- 
less energy and an insatiable appetite for research 
in the science of winning elections,’’ and in the words 
of Republican National Chairman Thruston B. Morton, 
‘‘the outstanding state chairman in the country.’’ 

A bachelor, Bliss was born Dec. 16, 1907 in Akron, 


. Ohio, where he attended public schools, graduated from 
the University of Akron, got his start in politics and 
ys still makes his home. 


In 1932, three yecrs before he received his A.B. 
degree from the University, Bliss was elected an Akron 
Republican precinct committeemanina race against an 
entrenched incumbent. In the same year he became 
vice chairman of the Summit County Republican County 
Committee, and since 1942 has been chairman of the 
County Committee. In 1944 he became a member of 
the Republican State Central Committee. 

Commenting on his grass roots political training, 
Bliss once commented: ‘‘I’ve looked down the barrel of 
the gun myself. When I ask a county chairman ora 
precinct worker to do something, it’s a job I’ve done 
myself.”’ 


State Chairman Since 1949 


Following the Democratic sweep in Ohio in 1948, 
Republican leaders called on Bliss to take over the 
chairmanship of the State Central Committee. Bliss 
accepted the callon one major condition -- that all fund 
raising would be conducted by the Ohio Republican 
Finance Committee, entirely independent of regular 
state committee operations and with no strings attached 
to contributions. The state committee would then spend 
those funds with no other obligations than ‘‘the best 
interests of the party.”’ lhe only occasion since 
Bliss became chairman that the large Republican con- 
tributors mixed personally in statewide politics oc- 
curred in 1958, when many of them actively supported 
moves to place the controversial ‘‘right-to-work’’ 
proposal on the general election ballot. They suc- 
ceeded, over Bliss’s fervent protests, and the Repub- 
licans suffered their first major setback since 1948. 

Bliss’s first task in taking office in 1949 was to 
determine the reasons for the 1948 Republican debacle 
in the state. Hle ordered the first of the many polls 
which he believes are a valuable guide to necessary 
political action, 

The 1949 survey showed that inthe previous year, 
when GOP Presidential candidate Thomas E, Dewey 
lost Ohio by 7,107 votes, 150,000 rural county Repub- 
licans had neglected to vote, and in Ohio’s industrial 
counties at least 150,000 other potential Republican 
voters, including many in busiress and professional 
groups, failed even to registes Bliss directed an 
intensive statewide registration urive which added an 
estimated 250,000 additional registered Republican 
voters before the 1950 election 





Ray C. Bliss -- Architect of Nixon’s Ohio Success 


Bliss concentrated on developing a close working 
relationship between the state and local Republican 
organizations. A series of Congressional district 
meetings were held with Republican ceunty leaders to 
stimulate interest in increased party activity 

County leaders were urged to seek out fresh and 
competent candidate material. Under Bliss’s !eader- 
ship Republican candidates are enteredinevery single 
state legislature or Congressional district race inthe 
state, regardless of immediate chances for success. 

Other Bliss techniques include wide use of radio, 
television and newspaper advertising; distribution of 
iarge quantities of literature including county sample 
ballots; and the organization of state headquarters into 
a wide variety of divisions with special campaign 
functions. 

Under Bliss, stress has been laid on strict ad- 
herence by Republican state legislators to the party’s 
state platform. ‘‘A politician’s only stock-in-trade is 
his word,’’ according to Bliss. ‘‘If he wants public 
confidence, if he wants to win, he’d better keep it 
good.’ Bliss keeps track of the GOP legislative 
program through weekly conferences with Republican 
legislative leaders who come to state headquarters to 
meet with him. Because of his active interest in the 
legislative process Bliss hes been called Ohio’s 
‘*ikepublican Governor”’ in years that Democrats have 
held the governorship. 

Bliss receives an annual salary of $18,000. His 
top aides are Joseph J. Flanagan of Toledo, a former 
newspaperman, and Robert M. Krier, a Columbus 
attorney. Flanagan, who served several years as an 
aide to former Gov. John W, Bricker when Bricker was 
Governor, acts as a special consultantto Bliss. Krier 
is the assistant to the chairman. The permanent 
headquarters staff in Columbus, which normally con- 
sists of about 12 persons, expands to almost 60 
persons at the height of some campaigns. 


New Job for Bliss? 

The unexpected Republican victory in Ohio in 1960, 
coupled with Morton’s impending resignation, sparked 
speculation that Bliss might succeed Morton as Re- 
publican National Chairman, Asked Nov. 17 about this 
possibility, Bliss said, ‘‘I’ve my own views on how the 
National Commitee should operate, and they’re not 
necessarily the views of the past.”’ 

Bliss’s strongest point as a party chairman is org- 
anization. He said Nov. 17, ‘‘I think achairman belongs 
in his office taking care of details, not making speeches 
or statements.’’ Some observers speculate that he 
might eventually accept a post as the Republican nat- 
ional director of organization with powers almost as 
great as the national chairman. 

Bliss has already had considerable leadership 
experience atthe national level. Since 1952he has been 
i member of the National Committee and its execu- 
tive committee. Since 1953 he has been chairman of 
the Midwest and Rocky Mountain Republican State 
Chairmen’s Assn. And he was a member of Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon’s personal strategy board 
during the 1960 Presidential campaign. 
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local chairmen who had been prominent in various civic 
activities, but had not been associated with Republican 
party activities. An example of this type of appointment 
was the selection of Dr. Clyde Williams of Columbus, 
internationally known research executive, as state chair- 
man of the Volunteers, with Mrs. Howard L, Hyde of 
Hudson, a prominent civic leader, as co-chairman. 

Hoffman said the state Volunteers headquarters 
sought to keep local groups busy with new projects. All 
local committees assisted in a registration drive which 
ended Sept. 29. Whenever Nixon or Lodge were scheduled 
to appear in an area, local committees worked to turn out 
large crowds. In some instances, every person in the 
phone book ina city or town was called and told personally 
that one of the candidates was coming to town. 

In the final week of the campaign all Volunteer 
chapters waged an intensive get-out-the-vote campaign. 
In most areas the Volunteers undertook house-to-house 
or telephone canvasses. In Franklin County (Columbus), 
3,500 Volunteers, almost all of them women, contacted 
95 percent of the county’s population in the days imme- 
diately preceding the election. To aid them in their 
work, they were supplied with poll books (listing all 
voters with party designation, etc.) by the local Repub- 
lican organization. On election day 90 percent of the 
county’s registered voters turned out. 

Other Volunteer activities included the purchase and 
distribution of $18,000 worth of campaign literature. A 
major portion of this went into materials for 20,000 
campaign workers’ kits, each of which contained instruc- 
tions and literature for contacting 27 prospective voters. 
[he Volunteers total budget for the year was approx- 
imately $80,000. 

Ihe Volunteers were also organized by categories. 
One committee enlisted 1,695 attorneys in 55 counties. 
Three thousand physicians and surgeons were signed up 
in 69 counties. There werc alsocommittees for national- 
educators, labor, farmers, dentists and optom- 
etrists. On Oct, ® the state Volunteers headquarters 
asked local groups ic send in names of undecided voters 
to be contacted direct!y from Washington under the ‘*Win 
With Nixen’’ program. Over 70,000 names were sub- 
mitted. 

The Volunteers state headquarters were opened June 
1 in a Columbus hotel suite. Five regular staff members 
worked under Hoffman and Mrs. Robert J. Runyan of 
Columbus, the executive secretary. Both Hoffman and 
Mrs. Runyan performed the same duties for Citizens for 
Eisenhower in 1956, and said they found that experience 
very helpful in 1960. 

Following the 1960 election they sent out question- 


ities, 


naires to all local Volunteer groups, asking for full 
reports on their 1960 activities and suggestions for 
future years. There was a large response. Hoffman 


told COQ he would not want to use his organization for a 
state office campaign. There is a certain romance to a 
national campaign, he said, and volunteer workers must 
be truly concerned. nce they are concerned, he said, 
‘‘I would prefer one volunteer to 10 paid people.”’ All 
the names of volunteer workers from the Eisenhower and 
Nixon campaigns liave been preserved for possible use in 
future nationa! campaigns. 
Democratic Hopes 
As election day 1960 approached, there were many 


reasons to believe that Kennedy would sweep Ohio and help 
the Democrats retain control of the state legislature. 
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An important part of the Democratic effort was the 
Democratic state organization (Democratic Executive 
Committee of Ohio) which had been expanded and revit- 
alized under DiSalle’s handpicked chairman, former Union 
County prosecutor William L., Coleman, During Lausche’s 
tenure as Governor (1949-57), little had beendone to make 
the Democratic state organization an effective factor in 
state politics and many Democrats charged that it was 
only a paper organization. But when DiSalle first ran 
for Governor in 1956 he selected Coleman for the state 
chairmanship, assured him an annual salary (currently 
$15,000, plus $5,000 expense account), and backed Cole- 
man in assembling a full state headquarters staff. The 
staff included a permanent assistant to the chairman, 
A.W, Mininni, and a public relations specialist, Edward 
J. Chapin, whose duties include editing of the monthly 
official state Democratic newspaper, Obio Demofacts, 
started under Coleman's leadership. 

The Coleman organization is still small compared 
to the Republican state organization. Its permanent staff 
is nine persons, compared tol2 forthe Republicans. The 
Democratic staff expanded to 13 at the height of the 
campaign, as compared to 45 for the Republicans. Cole- 
man Dec. 6 told CQ the headquarters budget for 1960 was 
about $100,000, as compared to $600,000 for the Bliss 
operation. 

But the limited Democratic state headquarters budget 
gives only part of the picture, since local Democratic 
candidates finance their own campaigns, and, most im- 
portantly, in most of the state organized labor 
furnishes the Democrats with of free 
organizational labor. In 1960 the Democratic effort was 
aided by Citizens for Kennedy-Johnson 
formed in 68 1 far more modest 


areas 
large amounts 
inizations 
ile 


org 


counties, on SC than 


the Nixon-lLodge Volunteers. 

Under Coleman the state Democratic organization 
broke new organizational ground in the rural counties 
where Democratic efforts had been weak. Under his 


organizations were 
no matter 


leadership active Democratic 
launched in every one of the state’s 88 counties, 
how small or traditionally Republican the county had been 
Democratic candidates were entered in an increasingly 
great number of local and state By 
1960 only two Republican legislative candidates in the 
state ran without Democratic opposition, as compared to 
13 in 1954, 

The Democratic state organization, seeking to build 
on the record Democratic registration stili on the books 
from the 1958 campaign against right to work, directed a 
1960 registration drive in 37 The organiza- 
tion’s campaign was complemented by an intensive regis- 
tration drive by COPE (Committee on Political Education 
of the AFL-CIO) in nine of the state’s most indus- 
trialized Summit (Akron), Stark (Canton), 
Hamilton (Cincinnati), Cuyahoga (Cleveland), Franklin 
(Columbus), Lucas (Toledo), Mahoning (Youngstown), 
Montgomery (Dayton) and Medina (suburban Cleveland). 
Membership lists of all AFI.-CIO affiliates were checked 
against registered voter lists to make sure all eligible 
members were registered to vote. 

The labor vote for Kennedy 
especially heavy in the nine Ohio counties included in the 
Department of Labor's September 1960 listing of areas of 
substantial labor surplus. (Those listed: Stark (Canton), 
Lorain (Lorain-Elyria), Mahoning (Youngstown), Trum- 
bull (Warren), Columbiana (East Liverpool-Salem), Jack- 
son, Pike and Scioto Counties.) 


legislature races. 


counties, 


state 
counties -- 


was expected to be 
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The Cleveland Vote -- A Kennedy Success Story 


Cuyahoga County, the major metropolitan center of 
Ohio, produced a solid 140,974 vote plurality for Sen. 
John F, Kennedy. Kennedy’s margin was provided en- 
tirely by the 33 wards of Cleveland in which he received 
70.9 percent of the vote. Of all the Nation’s major 
cities, only Boston and Detroit produced a greater 
percentage for Kennedy. (See Weekly Report p, 1999) 

Only once, in the election of 1936, did the Der >- 
cratic Presidential candidate win Cuyahoga County by a 
greater majority than Kennedy’s. The Presidential 
pluralities in the county since 1928: 1928, Hoover by 
28,320; 1932, Roosevelt by 19,394; 1936, Roosevelt by 
182,170; 1940, Roosevelt by 138,048; 1944, Roosevelt by 
112,835; 1948, Truman by 43.069; 1952, Eisenhower by 
4,503; 1956, Eisenhower by : 916. 

Cleveland had been a Republican city before the 
depression. But in 1928 Ray T. Miller (D) was able to 
win election as county prosecutor to become the county’s 
only Democratic official. As a racket-busting prose- 
cutor Miller initiated prosecutions of several high rank- 
ing Republicans. These prosecutions, plus the Depres- 
sion, helped to weaken GOP control, andin 1931 Miller 
was elected mayor. Within a short period the Demo- 
crats took over all county offices and have held them 
ever since. 

Miller was defeated by another Democrat in 1933, 
but he continued to be the ieading figure in Cuyahoga 
County Democratic politics. Since 1938 he has been 
the county Democratic chairman, Although he com- 
mands an organization loyal to him, Miller has had 
problems with other Democrats, particularly Sen. 
Frank J. Lausche, who started in politics as a ward 
leader and later mayor under Miller’s tutelage, but 
broke with Miller in the early 1940s. This started a 
political feud which continues today. In 1948 the two 
men opposed each other in the Democratic guberna- 
torial primary and Lausche won, 332,596 to 138,998. 
Lausche served a total of five terms as Governor, 
practicing a non-organization, independent, conserva- 
tive-oriented type of politics alien to Miller’s organi- 
zation-oriented approach. 

In 1952 and 1956 the Democratic tide in Cuyahoga 
County was stemmed by two Eisenhower victories, but 
in 1958 the Democratic organization, aided by the ex- 
plosive right-tc-work issue, turned out a large vote for 
Democratic candidates, Late in 1959 a long-smoulder- 


ing feud between Miller and Gov. DiSalle came into the 


open over the issue of control of the 1960 delegation to 
the Democratic National Convention and whether it 
would be openly pledged to Kennedy as Miller wished. 
Miller had endorsed Kennedy for President in Septem- 
ber 1958. DiSalle originally sought to be the state’s 
favorite son candidate at the Democratic Convention. 
The intraparty feud between Miller and DiSalle became 
so heated that DiSalle threatened to set up an independ- 
ent Democratic organization in Cuyahoga County under 
the aegis of the state committee and independent of 
Miller. Reportedly because DiSalle could find no suit- 
able head for the rump organization, his threat was 
never carried out. 

Miller and his organization went all-out for Ken- 
nedy in the campaign. Miller, who was Cleveland’s 
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first Roman Catholic mayor, Dec. 7 told CQhe had long 
believed Kennedy ‘‘had the personality and charm and 
leadership to win elections over whatever prejudices 
might be left in America.”’ 

Operating entirely independently of the state or- 
ganization, Miller’s organization raised $90,000 at a 
September 25 steer roast, where Kennedy appeared, and 
financed the county-wide campaign on this sum, Mil- 
ler’s precinct committeemen helped turn out record 
crowds for Kennedy in Cleveland. They conducted a 
thorough registration campaign and in the two weeks 
preceding the election made a house-to-house canvass 
of the entire county. An intensive get-out-the-vote 
campaign capped off their efforts. 

The results: Kennedy received 239,682 votes in 
Cleveland’s 33 wards against 98,488 for Nixon, a Ken- 
nedy plurality of 141,194. The suburbs, usually heavily 
Republican, gave Nixon a razor-thin 220-vote margin. 

Of Ohio’s other seven major cities, only Youngs- 
town turned out a Kennedy vote comparable to Cleve- 
land’s: 

Increase from 
Kennedy Kennedy Stevenson’s ’56 








City Plurality Percentage Percentage 
Akron + 11,740 54.7% 3.6 
Dayton + 9,254 54.6 8.6 
Canton + 3,620 33.0 9.2 
Columbus - 15,860 45.6 8.1 
Cincinnati + 1,807 50.4 12.9 
Clevelanu +141,194 70.9 16.3 
Toledo + 15,423 399.6 5.0 
Youngstown + 28,956 69.9 16.9 


The net plurality for Kennedy in the seven major 
Ohio cities outside of Cleveland was 54,940 votes, only 
39 percent of the 141,194 Cleveland majority. A memo 
circulated privately in Democratic circles speculates 
that a proper organization job for Kennedy inthe other 
major cities might have won him the state. CQ’s tabula 
tions show that if the seven other major cities had 
given Kennedy the same 70.9 percent he received in 
Cleveland, his statewide vote would have been 157,671 
votes greater. A switch of 136,682 votes would have 
swung the state to Kennedy. 

Other observers, noting that the other industrial 
centers of Ohio do not have as heavy a Roman Catholic 
or Negro population as Cleveland, doubt whether they 
could have matched Cleveland’s performance for the 
Democrats. Congressional Quarterly’s ward-by-ward 
analysis of voting behavior in Cleveland showed the 
heaviest shift to Kennedy was in Negro wards, the sec- 
ond heaviest shift in wards of predominantly foreign 
stock (and Roman Catholic) population characteristics, 
and the lightest shift in wards of predominantly ‘‘white 
native American’’ population. 

In cities such as Dayton, Columbus and Cincin- 
nati the Kennedy vote was held down by traditional 
Republicanism of the areas. In Akron the organiza- 
tional work of Republican state Chairman Bliss and 
popular 14th District GOP Rep. William H. Ayres (who 
won reelection by a record majority) held the Kennedy 
gain over Stevenson to a minimum 3.6 percentage points. 
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By late September most political observers were 
picking Kennedy to win Ohio. His first campaign visit 
in the state, Sept. 25 in Cleveland, turned out a crowd 
estimated at 100,000 in Euclid Beach Park. The next day 
Kennedy had his first radio-television debate with Nixon 
in Chicago, and returned to Ohio Sept. 27 for more cam- 
paigning. The New York Times reported the following 
day, ‘‘The Kennedy campaign rolled across industrial 
Ohio like a motorized version of Pompey’s triumph.”’ 
Lausche, who has withheld support from some Democratic 
candidates in past years, announced he would vote for 
Kennedy. lLausche and DiSalle rode with Kennedy on his 
motorcade through Cleveland, Painesville, Lorain, 
Elyria, Mansfield, Akron and Canton, DiSalle hailed 
Kennedy crowds as ‘“‘the greatest crowds”’ he had ever 
seen ‘‘for any political candidate.’’ DiSalle accompanied 
Kennedy on every political trip he made through the 
state, including appearances Oct. 6, 9, 10 and 17, and 
a final appearance Nov. 4 in Toledo. 

As election day approached some newspaper ob- 
servers saw Kennedy carrying the state by a margin of 
up to 350,000 or 400,000 votes. Only a minority of 
reporters predicted a Nixon victory. Ail statewide polls 
leaned to Kennedy. Coleman Nov. 6 predicted Kennedy’s 
Ohio plurality would be ‘‘between 100,000 and 200,000.”’ 
Despite his public prediction that Nixon would carry the 
state by a ‘‘comfortable margin,’’ Bliss was reported to 
be privately doubtful of whether the Kennedy tide could 
be turned in Ohio. 


Factors in Kennedy Loss 


Although he had won the national election bya narrow 
margin, Kennedy lost Ohio by 273,363 votes. He carried 
only 10 of the state’s 88 counties. The Democratic 
majority in both houses of state legislature was wiped 
out. Republicans won the House by an 84-55 division, and, 
by winning 16 of the 24 senate seats up for election in 
1960, they took control of that chamber by 20 to 18. GOP 
candidates recaptured two Democratic Congressional 
seats. 

In the only other statewide partisan race, Auditor of 
State James A. Rhodes (R) won reelection over James D, 
Ferguson (D), son of Joseph T, Ferguson, by 698,114 
votes. In technically nonpartisan statewide judicial races 
three known Republicans, including ex-Gov. O’Neill, 
defeated three known Democrats for seats on the state 
supreme court. O’Neill’s margin of victory was 766,350. 

Most observers attributed the unexpected result in 
Ohio first of alltothe Republican state organization, They 
also noted the state’s basic conservatism, the absence of 
critical farm conditions to turn farmers against the GOP, 
and the overwhelming support given Nixon on the editorial 
pages of Ohio’s newspapers (the Dayton Daily News was 
the only Ohio daily which endorsed Kennedy). 

Political professionals in both parties pointed to the 
undecided vote as the factor which finally tipped the 
scales in Nixon’s favor. They disagreed strongly, how- 
ever, on why the undecided vote went as it did. 

Bliss said his polls had shown the presence of a 
large undecided vote up to the last week of the campaign. 
On the basis of these polls he decided on a last-minute 
advertising blitz. Full page GOP advertisements appeared 
in all the state’s daily newspapers during the weekend 
before election day, and the airwaves were filled with 
Republican pleas up to the last hours of the campaign. On 
Nov. 4, only four days before the election, President 
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Eisenhower was brought into Cleveland for a major 
speech which was later credited with great effectiveness 
in swinging the undecided vote. The President called 
Kennedy a “‘young genius,’’ said the White House was no 
place for ‘‘on-the-job training of the occupant,’’ and 
warned of possible debasement of the dollar if Kennedy 
were elected. Bliss believes the advertising blitz plus 
the Eisenhower appearance were extremely important in 
the final outcome in Ohio. ‘‘If the undecided vote fell 
the other way, we could have been beaten as badly as 
we won,’’ he said following the election. 
noted that a large segment of the independent vote the 
GOP won in 1960 was a ‘‘fickle’’ vote which could easily 
be lost. ‘‘Let no one in the Republican party kid himself 
that we have easy roads to victory in this state,’’ Bliss 
said. “‘It’s up to us to present the types of programs and 
candidates in the future that will warrant continued 
support,’’ 

Democrats placed an entirely different interpretation 
on the undecided vote in 1960. DiSalle and Coleman both 
told CQ the so-called undecided vote was never un- 
decided at all -- that it was the vote of persons who 
planned to vote against Kennedy because of his Roman 
Catholicism. 

DiSalle told CQ he thought the religious 
factor had been great enough to swing the state to Nixon. 
He said many Chic ministers had taken the pulpit against 
Kennedy and that in many churches prayers were offered 
to save the U.S. from Vatican control. DiSalle said 
anti-Catholic literature was evident inthe state throughout 
the campaign, but that it came in a flood starting in mid- 
October. DiSalle said he thought the Puerto Rican bishop 
incident (when Roman Catholics in Puerto Rico were told 
it would be a sin to vote for Popular Democratic candi- 
dates) had harmed Kennedy in the state. DiSalle said he 
regretted that the Democrats had not met the Catholic 
issue more directly, perhaps through organization of 
liberal Protestant ministers who were known to be upset 
about attacks on Kennedy’s Catholicism, 

DiSalle said a proof of the impact of the religious 
issue was that Kennedy ran behind local Democratic 
candidates in 83 counties. (Congressional Quarterly’s 
analysis, based on final official returns, that 
Kennedy ran ahead of the Democratic candidates for the 
state house of representatives in 43 counties by a total 
of 198,872 votes and behind them in 43 other 
by a total of 57,528 votes. His net lead statewide, 
excluding the two counties where there wi no Demo- 
cratic house candidates, totalled 141,344 votes. Kennedy 
ran ahead of Ferguson, the only other statewide Demo- 
cratic candidate, by 404,007 votes. 


Bliss also 
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showed 


counties 
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For full discussion 


of possible impact of the religious issue, see vote 
analysis.) 

Bliss Nov. 17 discounted the religious issue in Ohio. 
“If religion was an issue in Ohio,”’ he said, ‘‘then it was 
the same in every state. I refused to discuss this issue 


in the campaign It was the Democratic leaders who 


kept bringing it up.’”’ 


DiSalle’s Problems 


Many Ohio observers believe that DiSalle’s policies, 
especially the tax increases Waich he pushed through the 
legislature in 1959, harmed the entire Democratic ticket 
in Ohio in 1960. The Ohio Republican News Oct. 10 
charged that the Democratic controlled legislature had 
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increased the tax burden on Ohio citizens by a total of 
$240 million annually, costing the average family $7 per 
month in extra taxes. Polls taken by Bliss in 1959 showed 
that most people tended to blame DiSalle, rather than the 
legislature, for the tax increases. The Republicans 
therefore sought through advertising and all other means 
available to transfer some of the responsibility to individ- 
ual state legislators, 

The taxation issue was further inflamed Nov. 2 when 
James H. Maloon, state finance director under DiSalle’s 
appointment, said the Ohio sales tax could be raised from 
3 to 4 percent to help solve the state’s financial problems, 
and that a new form oftaxationatthe state leve! might be 
necessary ‘‘in the foreseeable future.’’ He declined to 
say whether he was considering a state income tax, which 
Ohio currently does not have. The Maloon statement was 
used extensively by Republicans. Maloon’s own brother, 
Wayne, was defeated for reelection to the legislature 
from Darke County. 

Other DiSalle policies which incurred widespread 
disfavor included steps he took to collect delinquent bills 
from relatives of mental patients in state hospitals, even 
for several years in arrears. He won disfavor of some 
Roman Catholic groups through his veto of a limited 
liability bill for hospitals. Church and charitable groups 
opposed his proposal to abolish sales tax stamps given 
to consumers at time of purchase which the groups are 
ailowed to collect and redeem for cash. DiSalle’s stand 
for abolishing capital punishment was said to have hurt 
him politically, especially among law enforcement groups. 
And he aroused the ire of. the AFL-CIO by opposing a 
state $1.25 minimum wage and by supporting a labor 
reform bill bitterly opposed by organized labor. 

Because of the opposition certain DiSalle programs 
and stands aroused, some observers feel it was a mistake 
for him to ride with Kennedy and introduce Kennedy al- 
most every time he appeared in the state. 

Di Salle Nov. 9 said, ‘‘We have to find a scapegoat 
and it might as well be me.’’ He said he was ‘‘willing to 
admit’’ that the Democratic defeat was a negative reaction 
to his tax programs and that ‘‘getting the state back onto 
a sound financial basis might not have been politically 
wise.’’ He told CQ Dec. 5 he was sure the people of the 
state would eventually recognize the need of increased 
state revenues to finance Ohio’s ‘‘fantastically growing 
needs’’ in welfare and educational fields. 


Long-Term Democratic Gains 


Despite their immediate defeat, Democrats . iaking 
a careful analysis of the 1960 election returns had reason 
to be cheered about the long-term growth of the party 
under the DiSalle-Coleman leadership. . In 1956 Demo- 
crats had elected 255 county officials, but in 1960 that 
figure increased to 311 -- the highest figure since the 
Roosevelt landslide of 1936. Long-term Democratic 
strength in the state senate had increased from 12 in 1956 
to 18 in 1960, and Democratic membership in the state 
house of representatives had grown from 34in 1952 to 42 
in 1956 to 55 in 1960 -- net increases despite losses 
from 1958. 

Elmer Cope, head of the Ohio COPE, Dec. 6 told CQ 
that both organized labor and the Democratic organization 
had done its best for Kennedy in Ohio, ‘‘but we were un- 
able to rally enough votes to offset the Republican ma- 
jority in the state. In many areas,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
Democratic-labor vote held steady but the Republican vote 


grew sufficiently from 1958 to overturn the result.’’ Cope 
pointed out there «vas only a 57,264-vote gap between Ken- 
nedy’s statewide vote and the 1958 vote against right to 
work. 


Vote Analysis 


In all but two of Ohio’s 88 counties Kennedy received 
a higher percentage of the vote than Stevenson in 1955. 
Some observers said this indicated there was no substan- 
tial discrimination against Kennedy because of his Roman 
Catholicism. 

When the state’s counties are grouped by the per- 
centage of Roman Catholics in the over-ail population, 
however, and the switch to Kennedy is compared group by 
group, it appears~that Kennedy’s religion was a major 
factor -- both in his favor and against him. Nixon ran 
best in the counties with the smallest proportion of Roman 
Catholics. Kennedy ran best in the counties with the 
heaviest Roman Catholic population. The chart atthe end 
of the Fact Sheet gives a county-by-county breakdown of 
the vote, showing the change in voting percentages from 
previous elections and giving the best available Roman 
Catholic population percentages for each county. 

The table below shows the change from 1956 to 1960 
in the Presidential vote when the counties are grouped 
according to incidence of Roman Catholics in the popula- 
tion. (The percentages given are Republican; the Demo- 
cratic percentages are the difference between the Repub- 
lican percentage and 100; the Democratic percentage point 
gains from 1956 are the same as the Republican percerit- 
age point losses). Alsoshownare similartables in which 
the counties are divided according to the extent of urbani- 
zation and population rank. In most cases the counties 
with the heavy urbanization are also the most heavily 
populated counties. 


Statistical Analysis 


IKE % NIXON % NET CHANGE 
(1956) (1960) 1956-60 


Statewide Average 61.1% 93.9% - 7.8 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM ** 
8 counties with highest 

percentage of Roman 

Catholics (28.3 to 49.1% 

of total population) 58.2 45.4 -12.8 
15 counties with next 

highest percentage 


(15.0 to 28.0%) 59.4 52.2 7.2 
65 counties with low- 

est percentage (14.4% 

and less) 64.5 60.2 4.3 


URBANIZATION* 

8 counties with high- 
est percentage of 
urbanization (79.3 
to 99.6%) 57.6 48.1 = 9, 
15 counties with next 
highest percentage 
(55.5 to 78.3%) 63.1 

65 counties with 
lightest urbanization 
(55.0% and less) 66.3 61.4 - 4.9 
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IKE % NIXON % NET CHANGE 


(1956) (1960) 1956-60 

Statewide Average 61.1% 53.3% - 7.8 
POPULATION* 
8 counties with high- 

est population (340,345 

to 1,647,895) 57.8 48.5 - 9.3 
15 counties with next 

highest population 

(83,864 to 217,500) 61.0 53.4 - 7 
65 counties with 

lightest population 

(4,952 to 80,530) 68.1 63.2 - 4.9 
**From a 1957 publication of the National Counci Churches (see p. 1 

*Based on the 19 U.S, Cen ina res 


The figures show that the incidence of Roman Cath- 
olics in the population had a greater effect on Kennedy's 
vote -- and the extent of the swing from Stevenson’s 1956 
vote to Kennedy’s 1960 vote -- than the amount of urbani- 
zation or the population rank of the counties. 

Which group voted as a bloc more consistently -- the 
Protestants or the Roman Catholics? Ifthe statewide av- 
erage shift to Kennedy of 7.8 percentage points may be 
used as a standard, the eight most heavily Roman Catholic 
counties switched to Kennedy by 5.0 percentage points 
more than the state average, while the 65 least Roman 
Catholic counties switched to Kennedy by 3.5 percentage 
points less than the statewide average. Using this meas- 
ure, the pull toward Kennedy among Roman Catholic vot- 
ers appears to be slightly more powerful than the pull 
igainst him among Protestant voters. 

The group of 65 ‘‘least Catholic’’ counties may, for 
purposes of analysis, be further divided intoone group of 
27 counties with the least incidence of Roman Catholics 
in the total population (below 5.0 percent) and another 
group of 38 counties with between 5.0 and 14.4 percent 
Roman Catholics in the population. In the group of 27 
counties with the very least Roman Catholic population 
there was a shift to Kennedy ofonly 2.9 percentage points. 
This is 4.9 percentage points less than the 7.8-point 
average statewide shift to Kennedy -- and is about the 
same amount below the state average shift to Kennedy as 
the most heavily Catholic counties were above the average 
(5.0 percentage points). 

In terms of effect on the statewide vote, however, the 
eight most heavily Catholic counties were far more power- 
ful than the 27 ‘‘Jeast Catholic’’ The total vote 
for President in the four groups: 


’ 


counties, 


8 highest Roman Catholic counties 1,392,863 
15 next highest Catholic counties 1,011,871 
38 third highest Catholic counties 1,412.550 

27 least Catholic counties 344,575 


Cleveland Ward Analysis 


An analysis of Kennedy’s gain over Stevenson’s 1956 
vote in the 33 wards of the city of Cleveland shows that the 
shift to Kennedy in that city was strongest in the predom- 
inantly Negro wards, next strongest in the wards of pre- 
dominantly foreign-born (and Roman Catholic) population 
characteristics, and the least strong in the wards of pre- 
dominantly ‘‘white native American’’ stock. 
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Predominant 
Population 


Kennedy Gain 
from Stevenson 


Ward Kennedy % 1956 % Characteristic 
1 98.2% +12 ‘*Native’’ 
Zz 64.3 +14 ‘*Native’’ 
3 71.8 14 ‘*Native’’ 
4 ae 21 **Native’’ 
5 re +13 ‘*Native’’ 
6 62.6 7 ‘‘Native’’ 
7 78.4 +1] Polish, Slovenian, 
some Ukranian 
8 75.6 +14 ‘*Native’’ 
9 56.8 12 ‘*‘Native’’ 
10 73.9 +18 Negro 
11 79.7 + 17 Negro 
12 78.2 13 Negro 
13 80.0 15 Polish 
14 87.2 +19 Polish 
15 72.6 20 Polish 
16 78.9 +15 Hungarian, some 
Negro 
17 85.5 15 Negro 
18 66.9 19 Negro ward with 
GOP voting history 
19 60.6 20 Italian ward with 
GOP voting history 
20 75.8 21 Negro 
21 82.7 +2] Negro 
22 83.0 +18 Negro 
23 84.2 +16 Slovenian 
24 77.0 +23 Negro 
25 729.7 22 Negro 
26 66.7 3 ‘Native’’ 
27 70.6 12 ‘‘Native’’, heavy 
Negro penetration 
28 79.4 13 Mixed Slavic strains 
29 68.8 14 Hungarian, ‘‘native’’ 
and Ne gro pene- 
trations 
30 74.7 17 ‘*Native’’, heavy 
penetration of other 
ethnic groups 
3] 70.2 10 Downtown ward of 
very mixed popu- 
lation 
32 69.6 +13 ‘*Native’’ with large 
Italia: colony 
33 61.9 +14 ‘*Native’’ 
There are no Cleveland wards of predominantly 


Jewish population, but a check of Cuyahoga County pre- 
with heavy Jewish populations indicate a very 
strong vote for Kennedy among the county’s estimated 
85,000 Jews. In suburban Cleveland, the townof Univer 

sity Heights, predominantly Jewish and well-to-do Catho- 
lic in its population characteristics, gave Kennedy 64.0 
percent of its vote. 

While the switch to Kennedy from Stevenson was 
heaviest in the 33 wards of Cleveland proper (16.2 per 
centage points), it was also far above the state average of 
7.8 percentage points inthe other cities and villages with- 
in the borders of Cuyahoga County. These suburban areas 
had given Eisenhower 62.3 percent and Stevenson 37.7 per- 
cent of the vote in 3°56. In 1960 they split almost evenly 
{a 220-vote plurality for Nixon), so that Kennedy received 
12.3 percentage points more than Stevenson. 


cincts 
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ANALYSIS OF 1960 OHIO VOTE, COUNTY-BY-COUNTY 


[his chart shows the outcome ofthe 1960 Presidential 
race based on official returns in each of the state’s 88 
counties. 

Nixon’s performance is compared statewide and in 
each county with the Republican percentage in the 1958 
governorship race (Republican Gov. C, William O’Neill 
against Democrat Michael V. DiSalle), the 1956 Presi- 
dential race (President Eisenhower against Adlai E. 
Stevenson) and the 1948 Presidential race (New York Gov. 
Thomas E, Dewey (R) against President Harry S. Truman). 

Kennedy’s performance may be compared to that of 
the Democratic candidates in other years by simply taking 
the reverse of the Nixon figures. Thus, Nixon’s percent- 
age was down 7.8 from Eisenhower’s 1956 percentage, and 
Kennedy’s percentage was up 7.8 from Stevenson’s 1956 
percentage. There were no minor party candidates for 
any of the races listed. 


Headnotes 


1, The urban population percentages are those of the U.S, 
Census Bureau, based on the 1960 population census. 
Definition of an urban area: towns orcities of 2,500 or 
more population plus the densely settled urban fringe. 


2. The Roman Catholic percentages are taken from a 1957 
publication of the National Council of Churches andare 
based on the 1950 Census. The difference between the 
Roman Catholic percentage figure and 100 percent 
represents persons with Protestant, Jewish, other or 
no church affiliations. Official Catholic Directory 
figures released May 26, 1960 showed 1,981,788 
Roman Catholics in Ohio -- 20.4 percent of the 1960 
population. County breakdowns were not available 
for 1960. 























HOW NIXON’S 1960 VOTE % 
1960 PRESIDENTIAL VCTE COMPARED TO GOP% IN ROMAN 
PREVIOUS ELECTIONS URBAN CATHOLIC 
COUNTY | | genes een | POPULATION! popuLATION 
Nixon y, Kennedy | Y% _ |(O’Neill-| (Eisenhower- | (Dewey- 
DiSalle)| Stevenson) Truman) 

STATEWIDE | 2,217,611 | 53.3% | 1,944,248 | 46.7% | + 10.2  F + 4.1 73.3%, 19.2%, 
Adams 5,996 | 60.6 3,900 39.4 + 8.4 i. + 6.3 0.0 8 
Allen 28,007 | 65.5 14,725 | 34.5 + 11.9 4.7 + 8.8 66.8 16.3 
Ashland 13,112 | 69.7 5,700 | 30.3 t $3.3 ~ BaF +13.1 Si.7 a7 
Ashtabula 22,406 | 53.9 19,155 | 46.1 + 5.3 -10.8 = fl 52.8 16.8 
Athens 10,747 | 58.8 | 7,042 | 41.2 + 16.9 =~ oO + 4,4 45.3 2.6 
Auglaize 11,183 | 64.0 6,282 | 36.0 9.0 8.1 + 9.6 40.1 28.6 
Belmont 18,146 | 43.3 23,805 | 56.7 9.5 - 7.0 t 73 49.8 16.8 
Brown 6,461 | 55.7 5,133 | 44.3 + 9.5 - 1.0 ‘12.5 10.6 11.4 
Butler 46,518 | 58.7 32,778 | 41.3 + 14.2 - 4.5 +12.2 76.4 14.3 
Carroll 6,095 | 63.6 3,488 | 36.4 ay ee « So + 2.0 21.8 | 
Champaign 9,141 | 66.7 4,560 | 33.3 9.5 - 2.8 + 8,2 i is 5.6 
Clark 30,588 | 57.7 22,456 | 42.3 + 8.8 - 4.2 + 6.1 Thot 10.0 
Clermont 18,802 | 61.6 11,723 | 38.4 a ee - con +10.7 14.2 15.0 
Clinton 8,464 | 65.3 4,498 | 34.7 + 3.9 - 4.8 + 4.0 39.5 4.1 
Columbiana 28,414 | 58.6 20,037 | 41.4 11.5 - 7.9 bi Nee 54.9 10.1 
Coshocton 9,913 | 64.8 5,396 | 35.2 13.6 « £2 +12.8 40.7 4.7 
Crawford 14,558 | 67.6 6,981 | 32.4 12.6 - 2.9 13.9 65.1 10.2 
Cuyahoga 

(Cleveland) 288,056 | 40.2 429,030 | 59.8 7.4 - 13.5 - 3.6 99.6 33.4 
Darke 14,048 | 64.5 7efid | oaD 9.8 - 8 14,2 2302 9.9 
Defiance 8,912 | 63.1 5,207 | 36.9 11.0 - 5.9 6.2 36; 1 19.8 
Delaware 11,391 | 68.1 5,334 | 31.9 ti.2 - 4.8 3.4 36.8 30 
Erie 15,092 | 57.9 10,954 | 42.1 8.7 -12.3 + 36 66.3 21.4 
Fairfield 17,743 | 66.0 9,128 | 34.0 + 23.6 8 15.9 | 46.8 9.3 
Fayette 7,085 | 64.1 3,966 | 35.9 6.4 - 1.9 6.1 50.0 1.8 
Franklin 

(Columbus) 161,178 | 59.4 110,283 | 40.6 - +12.2 - 6.4 + 6.0 92.2 11.8 
Fulton 9,695 | 74.8 3,274 | 20.2 + 9.8 = 27 + 4,1 14.7 4 
Gallia 7,602 | 68.5 3,498 | 31.5 + 10.5 - 2.5 + 6.1 33.6 ej 
Geauga 12,491 | 59.4 8,522 | 40.6 10.6 -10.1 - 4.8 e335 10.5 
Greene 19,642} 58.1 14,155 | 41.9 + 6.3 - 3.0 + 7.9 67.2 vom 
Guernsey 10,396 | 61.4 6,532 | 38.6 + 11.0 5.1 + 8.2 37.7 6.9 
Hamilton 

(Cincinnati ) 211,068 | 54.5 176,215 | 45.5 6.0 -11.6 2.1 94.6 28.6 
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HOW NIXON’S 1960 VOTE &% 
1960 PRESIDENTIAL VOTE COMPARED TO GOP & IN arene 
PREVIOUS ELECTIONS - ; OMAN 
COUNTY ‘ _ URBAN | CATHOLIC 
| oa T “ | 2 POPULATION POPULATION 
1958 1956 1948 PERCENT" ap chen 
Nixon yA Kennedy % (O’Neill- | (Eisenhower- | (Dewey- nasil PERCENT* 
DiSalle) Stevenson) Truman) 
Hancock 17,059 | 71.8 6,712| 28.2 + 12.8 - 3.0 + 8.6 62.0 5.6 
Hardin 9,042|64.4 | 4,996] 35.6 + 8.8 = 2) + 7.0 Be, 3.2 
Harrison 5,191] 58.8 | 3,641 | 41.2 + 12.8 - 78 18.1 7 
Henry 8,251 | 70.7 3,415] 29.3 + 9,7 =» 39 13 26.5 10.2 
Highland 8,948 | 62.3 5,423 | 37.7 + 6.1 - 1.2 77 36.7 2.1 
Hocking 5,262} 56.5 | 4,057] 43.5 + 15.9 « 33 11.0 31.8 4.3 
Holmes 4,432] 69.4 | 1,953 | 30.6 +11.3 6 19.3 14.4 2.3 
Huron 12,261 | 61.9 7,534 | 38.1 + 7.9 «tt5 2.4 | 47.9 25.0 
Jackson 7,973 | 59.6 5,549 | 41.0 12.3 = $7 5.8 | 43.3 2.5 
Jefferson 21,186 | 44.0 26,955 | 56.0 8.6 - 6.5 7.0 55.5 20.3 
Knox 12,711 | 65.9 6,565 | 34.1 17.2 - 5.4 7.6 34.2 5.8 
Lake 32,038 | 48.9 33,425} 51.1 10.5 -12.2 4.9 79.3 18.7 
Lawrence 13,159 | 60.3 8,656 | 39.7 + 18.4 2.4 14.4 44.9 4.¢ 
Licking 23,653 | 63.9 13,335 | 36.1 + 17.6 - 33 9.3 52.7 7.7 
Logan 11,311} 68.2 | 5,279] 31.8 +10.1 - 4.5 7.2 32.8 4.7 
Lorain 39,361 }47.5 | 43,487 | 52.5 + 10.2 -12.6 2.1 78.3 28.1 
Lucas (Toledo) 94,679/ 47.9 | 102,825) 52.1 + 12.8 5.2 1.1 92.6 25.2 
Madison 7,256 | 66.4 | 3,677 | 33.6 10.8 - 2.9 8.0 34.6 4.3 
Mahoning 
(Youngstown) 51,927 | 38.7 82,143 | 61.3 2.0 -13.3 1.8 83.7 33.2 
Marion 15,210 | 61.3 9,598 | 38.7 13.3 - 5.8 + 3.8 61.6 6.4 
Medina 16,123 | 62.2 9,796 | 37.8 14.5 ~ 82 +15.9 38.8 6.9 
Meigs 6,976 | 66.8 3,472 | 33.2 15.4 3.5 6.3 30.3 1.7 
Mercer 7,735 | 50.0 7,730 | 50.0 4.0 -18.9 3.0 32.0 49.1 
Miami 22,151 | 65.3 11,770 | 34.7 8.5 <3 9.0 55.1 9.7 
Monroe 4,106 | 56.6 3,144) 43.4 8.2 - 24 +16.7 19.4 5.4 
Montgomery 
(Dayton) 109,602 |52.7 | 98,325} 47.3 : F2 « $7 + 9,2 90.2 17.2 
Morgan 4,424/70.8 | 1,823] 29.2 14.6 - 30 4.8 0.0 1.3 
Morrow 6,357 | 69.9 2,736 | 30.1 + 14.6 - 1.7 Sat 14.4 3 
Muskingum 21,518 | 61.9 13,254 | 38.1 +11.5 - 7.4 6.4 49.4 ae 
Noble 3,951 | 66.0 2,036 | 34.0 12.4 » @ 7.2 0.0 2.8 
Ottawa 9,260 | 58.3 6,612 | 41.7 12.8 = 4&7 + 10.9 27.7 11.1 
Paulding 4,961 | 63.7 2,825 | 36.3 + 8.4 « $5 5.1 17.5 11.3 
Perry 7,658 | 59.6 5,191 | 40.4 +17.9 - 30 7.8 26.8 14.1 
Pickaway 7,821 | 61.6 4,870 | 38.4 12.1 9 13.2 30.8 1.8 
Pike 3,684 | 45.9 4,339 | 54.1 10.3 - 1.3 9.1 19.8 5 
Portgage 19,634 | 51.4 18,528 | 48.6 +11.6 «77 43.4 13.7 
Preble 8,802 | 61.7 5,467 | 38.3 8.7 « 23 6.2 15.5 4.3 
Putnam 6,834 | 53.1 6,039 | 46.9 4.4 -17.3 3.8 11.5 48.3 
Richland 27,417 | 58.2 19,645 1.8 8.9 7.6 6.7 66.8 8.1 
Ross 14,075 | 60.9 9,036 | 39.1 8.9 - 2.8 8.8 40.8 4.6 
Sandusky 14,566 | 64.1 8,171 | 35.9 + 8.7 - 64 4.2 51.2 22.0 
Scioto 21,771 | 56.7 16,647 | 43.3 15.3 - 2.9 8.5 51.5 5.9 
Seneca 15,772 | 61.2 10,001 | 38.8 +12.1 -12.7 2.3 57.1 28.3 
Shelby 8,766 | 56.1 6,866 | 43.9 + 6.9 -11.6 12.4 43.7 28.0 
Stark (Canton)} 82,881 | 55.2 67,205 | 44.8 - 10.3 Sk i 3.8 71.7 17.7 
Summit (Akron) 109,066 | 49.6 110,852 | 50.4 118.9 - 22s + 6.9 86.8 14.4 
Trumbull 40,724 | 46.5 46,928 | 53.5 + 7,3 -10.7 + 6.6 | 67.0 | 20.3 
Tuscarawas 20,637 | 56.2 16,083 | 43.8 + 16.0 - 4.4 112.3 | 52.3 | 11.5 
Union 7,838 | 71.6 3,116 | 28.4 +15.2 2.5 + 6.3 | 21.7 1.8 
Van Wert 9,666 | 65.7 5,050 | 34.3 + 9.6 4.3 , 8.9 50.5 2.3 
Vinton 3,043 | 60.0 2,031 | 40.0 15.3 1.0 +: 6&7 0.0 1.] 
Warren 14,505| 64.6 | 7,945) 35.4 + 16.7 9 + 8.0 32.6 5.6 
Washington 14,197 | 64.4 7,856 | 35.6 8.6 - 33 + 6.7 43.1 6.6 
Wayne 21,273 | 69.1 9,511 | 30.9 10.7 - 4.5 111.5 38.4 5.0 
Williams 10,319| 71.8 | 4,044} 28.2 8.7 - 3.4 + 7.0 38.3 7.8 
Wood 18,952 | 64.2 10,581 | 35.8 11.7 »~ 21 6.9 44.1 9.9 
Wyandot 6,786 | 65.8 3,526 | 34.2 10.2 a F 6.5 40.0 14.2 
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Special Report 


MEMBERSHIP AND SCOPE OF JAN. 9 CONFERENCE ON AGING 


The first White House Conference on Aging, to meet 
in Washington Jan, 9-12, was initiated in 1958 by the White 
House Conference Act (PL 85-908). It is the 16th White 
House Conference of the Eisenhower Administration, and 
differs from many of the previous conferences in that it 
was not called at the President’s request. (See Weekly 
Report p. 497) The Act, signed by the President Sept. 2, 
1958, authorized appropriations of $5,000 to $15,000 for 
each state for preliminary conferences to prepare rec- 
ommendations which would become the basis for studies 
undertaken at the conference. It authorized the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to set up the 
conference and directed the state governors to appoint a 
majority of the delegates. 

The Special Permanent Staff on Aging of HEW was 
augmented and became the secretariat for the conference. 
HEW Secretary Arthur S, Flemming June 2, 1959 appoint- 
ed a National Advisory Committee of 15C professional 
and lay persons to plan the conference. Ex-Rep. Robert 
W. Kean (R N.J. 1939-59) was appointed Chairman. 

The Advisory Committee designated 20 subject 
matter sections for conference consideration and estab- 
lished 20 planning committees, one to sift recommenda- 
tions for state conferences and develop the content and 
procedure for each of the sections. The 20 sections were 
grouped into tern major areas, each consisting of from one 
to four of the sections. Each section was in turn divided 
into small work groups which will develop recommenda- 
tions during the conference. The Advisory Committee 
developed a procedure in which the recommendations will 
be presented to the parent sections which will vote on them 
and draft a statement of policy. That statement of policy 
will be read to final plenary sessions of the conference, 
but there will be no voting on recommendations or policy 
by the conference as a whole. The statements of policy 
and recommendations will be embodied in a report to be 
presented to the President after the conference. 

The Advisory Committee determined that there 
should be 2,800 voting delegates to the conference. Of 
these, 1,747 represented 53 states and territories, and 
were to be appointed by the state governors; 600 repre- 
sented 300 national voluntary organizations concerned 
with aging; and the remaining delegates were primarily 
members of the Advisory Committee or consultants to the 
20 planning committees. The governors or organization 
officials suggested the assignment of their delegates to 
the 20 sections and the delegates themselves chose the 
work group they would attend within the sections. 


Delegate Analysis 


lhe Senate Labor and Public Welfare Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging Dec. 21 released statis- 
tics on the representation of professional groups in the 
conference. It said 30% of the delegates represented 
education and social welfare, 12% represented physicians 
and dentists, 10.6% represented business, and 4.3% 
represented labor unions, It said statistics showed that 
while 15% of the delegates were over 65, only .01% were 
retired. 

The Subcommittee also released statistics on the 
only work group authorized to make recommendations 
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on the controversial issue of financing medical care for 
the aging. It said the work group, part of a subject mat- 
ter section on income maintenance, is composed of 25 
doctors, 7 representatives from other health services, 
16 labor union representatives, 10 welfare representa- 
tives, 17 insurance company representatives, and 14 
business representatives. The work group is part of 
Group One, one of the ten major conference areas. The 
statistics said that of the representatives of professions 
assigned to Group One, 92% of the doctors, 70% of the 
representatives from other health services, 44% of the 
labor representatives, 10% of the welfare representa- 
tives, 63% of the insurance company representatives and 
18% of the business representatives chose to attend that 
work group on financing medical costs. There are 28 
work groups in Group One and no person attends more 
than one work group. 

Following is a list of some of the recommendations 
from state conferences in each of the 20 subject matter 
sections which will be considered at the conference. 

Population trends and social and economic impli- 
cations: Reexamination of economic provisions and 
social services for the aged in light of population trends; 
undertaking of population counts between the federal 
decennial census; making available more data by age for 
state use in analyzing the status of the aging population. 

Income maintenance: Liberalization of the retire- 
ment test and increased benefits under the Old Age and 
Survivors Disability Insurance program; liberalization of 
eligibility requirements and increased appropriations 
under the Public Assistance program; expansion of medi- 
cal care for the aged programs; adjustments in tax 
legislation to improve the income position of the aged; 
development of budgets for the aged by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Impact of inflation on retired persons: Making the 
OASDI retirement test flexible to vary with the cost of 
living; keeping old-age assistance standards, eligibility 
requirements and payments in line with the cost of 
living; increasing pension income to meet higher living 
costs. 

Employment security and retirement: Development 
of programs to educate employers to a retirement sys- 
tem based on physical, mental, and work abilities rather 
than chronological age; modification of state and federal 
laws to achieve more flexibility in their retirement sys- 
tems; elimination of age discrimination in government 
contracts; creation of formal and informal programs to 
prepare the worker for successful retirement; develop- 
ment of programs for part-time work for older workers. 

Health and medical care: Increased allocation of 
funds for nursing home and hospital construction and 
modernization; licensing of all facilities for the care of 
older people by a single agency; development of federal 
minimum standards fo: nursing homes; improved train- 
ing and recruitment of nursing home personnel; expan- 
sion of visiting nurse services; expansion and matching 
grant financing of homemaker services; expansion of 
preventive health programs; development of cormmunity 
mental health programs;~sevelopment of iong range plan- 
ning for coordination of community health and medical 
services. 
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Rehabilitation: Expansion of vocation rehabilitation 
services; establishment of rehabilitation services in all 
general hospitals; development of outpatient rehabilitation 
clinics; development of nursing home programs to develop 
progressive self-sufficiency to enable patients to return 
to their own homes; nassage of legislation to establish a 
nationwide State-Fec. ral rehabilitation program, 

Social Services: Appropriation of additional funds 
to states to establish and expand casework services 
for the aging; establishment of legal aid to protect the 
mentally incompetent aged; provision of homemaker 
services through public and voluntary agencies in local 
communities; increased foster home care; making coun- 
seling services available to the aged in institutions; 
establishment of activity centers. 

Family life, family relationships, friends: Increased 
family life education; encouragement of families to care 
for older members at home; directing community insti- 
tutions to create a climate of opinion which recognizes 
the dignity of the aging. 

Housing: Expansion of public housing; giving the 
problem of housing for the aging particular considera- 
tion in urban renewal projects; adoption of zoning ordi 
nances permit construction of appropriate housing 
for the aging; distribution of housing for the aging 
throughout the community to permit the aging to retain 
contact with younger people; encouragement of non- 
profit groups to help the low-income aged through the 
mortgage insurance and direct loan program, 

Education: Development of resource centers by 
federal and state agencies to disseminate information 
to communities to develop positive attitudes toward the 
aging; provision of state and federal funds for community 
adult education programs; expansion of counseling serv- 
ices and vocational training to assist the older worker 
in gaining employment; use of older people as counselors 
and consultants on matters of concern to the aging. 

Role and training of professional personnel: Estab- 
lishment of standards of training for personnel in 
institutions for the aging; establishment of recruitment 
programs to correct the‘shortage of personnel; appro- 
priation of federal and local funds for financing training, 
conducting research, and carrying out pilot projects in 
gerontology. 

Free-time activities: Recreation, voluntary serv- 
ices, citizenship participation: Making available a broad 
range of activities for the aging through the sponsorship 
of public and private groups; making free-time activities 
available to the ill and handicapped; construction of new 
facilities for the exclusive use of older people; provision 
of space in public housing for free-time activities; re- 
cruitment of older people for volunteer service in com- 
munity programs; development of special research to 
determine needs of interests of older people. 

Religion: Study by community religious groups 
in methods of meeting religious and spiritual needs of 
older persons; creation of opportunities by church 





to 


leaders for older persons to give service within the 
church. ’ 

Research in gerontology: Biological. Research 
in nutritional requirements of aging; research in the 


effects of heredity, stress and fatigue on the aging pro- 
cess; research in the events preceding illness inthe aging; 
provision of federal and state grants for research. 

Research in gerontology: Medical: Research in 
economic aspects of health care as a basis for expansion 


of health services; research in physical degeneration 
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and psychosomatic illness; provision of federal and state 
grants for research. 

Research: im gerontology: Social Sciences and 
Psychological: Research in the individual differences 
and common characteristics in behavior, personality, 
and motivational changes that accompany the aging pro- 
cess; research in the performance level of older work- 
ers; research in various factors iterrelated with 
housing and living arrangements of older people. 

Local community organization: Establishment 
county Or community committees on aging to act 
the coordinating and planning body for all services to 
older people. 

State Organization: Creation of a permanent com- 
mittee on aging through legislative action to provide 
statewide leadership in programs for the aged. 

National voluntary services and service organiza- 
tions: Expansion of present voluntary organization pro- 
grams on aging. 

Federal organizations and programs: Establishment 
of an Office or Bureau of Aging; making federal grants 
available for post White Conference activity; 
congressional review of conference recommendations; 
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expansion of data collecting on the aged and issuance 
of special government publications 

President-elect Kennedy Dec. 16 said he had ‘‘re- 
luctantly decided that it would not be feasible’’ to accept 
an invitation to address the closing session of the 
conference Jan. 12. 


HEALTH PLAN COVERAGE 


Some 67.1 percent of the U.S. population was covered 
by some form of hospital insurance during the peviod 
July-December 1959, according to a December 1960 
report by the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The report also said 62 percent of the population 
was covered by surgicai insurance and 19.3 percent by 
doctor-visit insurance. 

However, the percentage of those covered among the 
elderly, the low-income population-and the farm popula 
tion fell below the over-all national figures. 

The following chart shows percentages 
insurance coverage for various groups: 


health 


ot 


Hospital Surgical Doctor- Visit 

U.S. OVER- ALI 67.1% 62.0%, 19.3% 
Elderly 

65-74 years 33.2 44.2 10.2 

Over 75 RE 23.6 

Farm 45.0 40.3 & B 
Annual Family Income 

$0-$1,999 33.1 27.4 8.9 

$2,000-$3,999 56.0 50.0 14.1 

$4 ,000- $6,999 78.9 74.2 rl 

$7,000 plus 84.5 79.6 27.7 

(Unknown (58.1) (52.0) (17.9) 


The report said there were three major types of 
health insurance plans: service plans, in which the hos- 
pital or doctor was paid by the insurer; independent pre- 
paid comprehensive plans; and private insurance plans, 
which operated like life insurance plans, in which the 
assured paid the bills and then received cash from the 
company. The report said 39 percentofthe insured popu- 
lation was covered by service plans, 52.4 percent by the 
other plans, and7.4 percent by both service and the others. 
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Committee Roundup 





AIRLINE SAFETY 


COMMITTEE -- House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Transportation and Aeronautics Subcommittee. 

HELD HEARINGS -- Dec. 14, 15 and 16 on the rule- 
making and enforcement functions ofthe Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

Dec. 15 -- FAA Administrator E.R. Quesada said it 
might be time to determine whether the ‘‘destructive 
criticisms, inconsistencies and petulant attitudes’’ of 
aviation organizations toward the FAA were ‘‘mere human 
frailty, or a calculated effort to oppose just for the sake 
of opposition.’’ He said the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Assn. had called the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 legis- 
iation which was ‘“‘written hastily andinanatmosphere of 
misinformation and hysteria.’’ AOPA used ‘‘imaginative 
and sometimes devious methods’’ in order to thwart the 
work of the FAA, Quesada said, and the organization 
had become engaged in a ‘‘continuing gunfire of mis- 
representation, invective and distortion through its widely 
circulated magazine’’ and newsletter. The 1958 Act com- 
bined the aviation functions of the Civil! Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the Airways Modernization Board and the 
Secretary of Commerce. (1958 Almanac p. 233) 

James T, Pyle, deputy administrator ofthe FAA, and 
a former head of the CAA, said he believed the current 
organizational setup of the Agency was the ‘‘only real way 
in which safety requirements can be anticipated early 
enough, and provided for as quickly as needed, in an in- 
dustry as dynamic as aviation.’’ He said the FAA saw 
enforcement as a tool with which to ‘‘achieve the maxi- 
mum compliance with and regard for our safety regula- 
tions,’’ 

Dec. 15 -- Kay McMurry of the Air Line Pilots Assn. 
International (AFL-CIO) said the 1958 Act should be 
amended to do away with the ‘‘unbridled authority of the 
Federal Aviation administrator’’ to make rules. He said 
the administrator had the avthority ‘‘without the usual 
requirement of public and evidentiary hearings, and with 
no right of effective review, judicial or otherwise.’’ The 
1958 Act made the ‘‘administrator practically aone-man 
dictator in all civil aviation matters’’, who, he said, hac 
promulgated regulations which ‘‘totally disregarded the 
clamor for a prior evidentiary hearing by those whose 
very livelihood is affected.’’ 

Thomas D, Lyne, general manager of the National 
Pilots Assn., said ‘‘stringent regulations and aggressive 
enforcement will do relatively little’’ to improve the 
general aviation safety record. He said the 1958 Act 
should be reviewed and possibly amended to change the 
rule-making procedures. 

J.B. Hartranft Jr., president of the Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Assn., said the FAA’s actions had created an 
atmosphere of ‘‘anger, fear, distrust, confusion and 
bewilderment:’’ He said there were many difficulties 
with the current system, primarily because of the ‘‘abso- 
lute power in the hands of one man without checks and 
balances.’ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Dec. 9 -- The White 
House released a report recommending that no more than 
one United States commercial airline should be permitted 
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to fly each overseas route unless the amount of traffic 
on that route warranted competition. The report, ‘‘Com- 
petition Among U.S. International Air Carriers,’’ was 
prepared for President Eisenhower by United Research 
Inc. of Cambridge, Mass. It was designed to evaluate the 
scope and degree of competition existing on international 
air routes. 

Dec. 16 -- A United Air Lines DC-8 jet aircraft 
and a Trans World Airlines Lockheed Super-Constella- 
tion collided over Staten Island, N.Y., killing approxi- 
mately 134 people. The United plane crashed in a resi- 
dential section of Brooklyn. 


NURSING HOMES 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Labor and Public Welfare, 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging. 

ACTION -- Dec. 17 issued a staff reportin the form 
of a committee print on the condition of nursing homes in 
the United States. The study updated material covered 
in a Subcommittee report, ‘‘The Aged and Aging in the 
United States: A National Problem’’, released Feb. 8. 
(Weekly Report p. 241) 

In an accompanying statement, Subcommittee Chair- 
man Pat McNamara (D Mich.) said the study emphasized 
the ‘‘urgent need for a boostinnursing home standards.’’ 
He recommended that standards be raised through devel- 
opment of federal minimum standards, which states could 
use as a model, and through improved state enforcement 
of existing standards. He cited specific Subcommittee 
recommendations of that nature in the Feb, 8 report. 

[he report said nursing homes were deficient in that 
there were no beds for 127,024 persons in need of care; 
that 134,030 beds in use were nonacceptable; that nursing 
home personnel was often inadequately trained or un- 
trained; and that a large majority of homes failed to pro- 
vide needed rehabilitative services. Itsaic that, although 
all states have required licensing of nursing homes, each 
state has defined its own standards differently and many 
states have not enforced regulations. 

[he report said a basic reason for inadequate nursing 
homes was that they have been traditionally regarded ‘‘as 
the last stopping place for the old, the point of no return,”’ 
It said that although ‘‘a portion’’ of nursing homes have 
recently been improved, lack of medical care and resto. 
rative services ina majority of homes remained the major 
problem in the field. It listedascriteria for an effective 
nursing home: professional nursing care, psychiatric 
care, physical therapy, recreational therapy, casework 
service, and a ‘‘dynamic drive’’ for rehabilitation. 

The report included the following statistics on the 
number of existing nursing home beds, the percentage of 
existing beds per 1,000 population, the number of beds 
which need to be replaced because of fire and health 
hazards, additional beds needed, and the total number of 
beds needed per state. The total number of beds 
per state is determined by each state under the 1954 
amendment to the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act 
(PL 482) which said no state may calculate less than 1 
bed per 1,000 population nor more than 5 beds per 1,000 
The Act authorized $10 million for aid to 


needed 


population. 
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nursing homes to be distributed to the states on the basis 
of population and per capita income. 


NURSING HOME BEDS 





Rate per Replace- New 
1,000 ments Beds State 

State Number population Needed Needed Quota 

Ala. 704 one 174 4,211 4,915 
Alaska 117 a ---- 46 163 
Ariz. 569 .47 ---- 643 Lene 
Ark. 2,086 1.20 L d42 4,846 6,932 
Calif. 24,364 Lz ---- 5,869 30,503 
Colo. 989 63 2,953 3,654 4,643 
Conn. 5,704 2.48 1,530 64 5,768 
Del. 186 .42 ---- 260 446 
Fla. 5,349 1.23 4,036 7 445 12,794 
Ga. 1,424 .38 1,314 8,987 10,411 
Hawaii 255 .43 343 1,373 1,628 
Idaho 519 .79 1,055 918 1,437 
Ill. 4,386 .43 20,100 23,778 28,164 
Ind. 446 .10 8,041 4,321 4,767 
lowa 2,086 .74 6,548 6,522 8,608 
Kan. 380 .18 385 3,828 4,208 
Ky. 1,167 .38 532 3,343 4,510 
La. 3,750 L.22 ---- 5,480 9,230 
Maine 26 .03 2,476 2,779 2,805 
Md. 1,394 .48 2,778 2,957 4,351 
Mass, 1,052 21 18,113 13,660 14,712 
Mich. 4,733 .60 4,582 11,291 16,024 
Minn. 8,774 2.59 2,200 4,802 13,576 
Miss. 966 .45 393 KB fe 4,338 
Mo. 7,926 1.87 oco- 345 8,271 
Mont. 699 1.02 312 1,026 1,725 
Neb. 867 .60 801 Zio 3,020 
Nev. 282 1.09 79 492 774 
N.H. 419 Bee. 1,763 1,723 2,142 
N.J. 6,603 Liz 3,437 16,133 22,736 
N.M. 516 .60 86 1,521 2,037 
Not. 18,390 biz 1,886 20,994 39,384 
N.C. 717 .16 ---- 12,696 13,413 
N.D. 588 91 225 142 730 
Ohio 9,077 .97 6,514 8,235 i712 
Okla. 7,928 3.54 625 1,036 8,964 
Ore. 2,883 1.63 2,990 4,189 7,072 
Pa. 6,282 OF 4,131 15,880 22,162 
RI. 1,803 2.14 ---- 720 Zao 
oe OF 840 .36 603 S70 6,015 
SL), 700 1.0] 346 1,020 1,720 
Tenn. 1,960 oF 748 4,942 6,902 
Texas 8,134 .87 2,363 19,907 28,041 
Utah 2,096 2.43 oe 612 2,708 
Vt. 154 41 825 968 l.it22 
Va. 4,217 Rb. ---- 1,818 6,035 
Wash, 10,121 3.66 3,994 3,014 13,133 
W.Va. 1,770 .90 mires 1,083 2,853 
Wis 5,214 1.30 3,283 6,798 12,012 
Wyo. 129 .42 291 798 927 
Total 307,262 1.00 133,969 258,994 432,292 


AGED IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Labor and Public Welfare, 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging. 
ACTION -- Dec. 17 issued a staff reportin the form 
of a committee print on the aged in mental hospitals. 
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The report said the proportion of the aged in mental 
hospitals has recently increased at ‘‘a disturbing rate’’, 
and estimated that by 1970 there would be a 34 percent 
increase over 1959 in the number ofagedin public mental 
hospitals. It said one out of three persons presently in 
mental hospitals was 65 or over. 

The report said it has been proven that mental illness 
of the aging is often reversible, but many of the aging have 
not had the opportunity to recover because of the lack of 
geriatric clinics and rehabilitation centers. 

In a statement accompanying the report, Sen. Pat 
McNamara (D Mich.) said the increasing proportion of 
the aged in mental hospitals would cause ‘‘almost pro- 
hibitive building and operating costs and would constitute 
a tragic, undeserved end for thousands of aged’’ if not 
reversed. He recommended adequate investment in 
community mental health facilities, research, and train- 
ing programs. The report recommended greater em- 
phasis on improvement of economic, social, and environ- 
mental factors so that the aged could better withstand the 
strains of the aging process. It said those factors in- 
cluded housing geared to the needs of the aged, opportuni- 
ties to remain in productive employment, available medi- 
cal care, freedom from anxiety over economic cepend- 
ence, and opportunities for creative leisure time activi- 
ties. 


MILITARY RETIREMENTS 


Sen. John Stennis ‘D Miss.) said Dec. 20 the Uni- 
versity of Michigan had formed a committee to undertake 
the study of the military retired pay system by a non- 
governmental organization authorized Aug. 20 by the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. Stennis, a mem- 
ber of the Committee said a study report was expected by 
late spring 1961. He said it would include consideration 
of the implications of the large projected increase in 
retirement pay, a method of increasing retired pay follow- 
ing retirement, the question of whether the military re- 
tirement system should be placedona contributory basis, 
and the relation between the military and civil service 
systems. Stennis said the basic aim of the study was to 
“‘establish a of direction for the system’’ and to 
determine whether present policies serve the 
national interest. 


sense 


best 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Senate Government Operations National Policy 
Machinery Subcommittee Dec. 20 released the second ina 
series of staff studies on ‘‘Organizing for National Secur 
ity.”” (Weekly Report p. 1919) 

The report, critical of the operations of the National 
Security Council, was accompanied by a statement of 
Subcommittee Chairman Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.) in 
which he said ‘‘the new President should undertake a 
major overhaul’’ of the National Security Council ma- 
chinery. 

The study said the Council had highly institutionalized 
procedures which allow an enormous work load but do not 
produce enough real policy papers that ‘‘result in action’’; 
concentrated on foreign affairs rather than national se- 
curity as a whole; relied too much on its subordinate in- 
terdepartmental elements, tne Planning Board and the 
Operations Coordinating Board. 
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Large numbers of participants at Council meetings 
‘‘limits the depth and dilutes the quality’’ of discussion, 
the study said. Itadded many important decisions regard- 
ing the conception and application of policy are kept out- 
side the Council system by informal negotiation among 
agency heads, frustrating the O.C.B. in its job of helping 
to carry out policy. The study said the elaborate machin- 
ery of the O.C.B. ‘‘creates a false sense of security’’ with 
little real coordinationof policy execution. The study also 
criticized the interagency nature of the Planning Board 
which makes it an instrument of compromise and ‘‘wat- 
ered down’’ positions rather than one of innovation and 
clarification of issues. 

The study said ‘‘the root causes of difficulty are 
found in overly crowded agenda, overly elaborate and 
stylized procedures, excessive reliance on subordinate 
interdepartmental mechanisms, and the use of the NSC 
system for comprehensive coordinating and follow- eatin 

responsibilities it is ill suited to discharge.”’ 

The study recommended that meetings of the Council 
should be regarded as ‘‘vehicles for clarifying differences 
of view’’ on policy departures or new courses of action, 
rather than for compromise; the Council should help in 
determining budget priorities; and the Planning Board 
should be used mainly to criticize and comment upon 
policy proposals. 

The study said that Council meetings should not in 
clude staff aides and should be kept as small as possible; 
the meetings should be held at the President’s request -- 
not on a regular schedule; statutory membership of the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
should be questioned; there should be closer integration 
of staff components; the Planning Board should rely more 
on informal working groups to prepare matters for dis- 
cussion, 

The study said the case ivr abolishing the Operations 
Coordinating Board was ‘‘strong.’’ The implementation 
of policies cutting across departmental lines should be 
assigned to a particular department or individual ‘‘where- 
ever possible,’’ according to the study. 


SUBSIDIES 


The Joint Economic Committee Dec. 19 released a 
staff study on ‘‘Subsidy and Subsidylike Programs of the 
U.S. Government.’’ Committee Chairman Paul H. Douglas 
(D Ill.) called it a ‘‘first stepinan inquiry into the extent 
and impact’’ of federal aid to the Nation’s economy. 

The study found that there has been a ‘‘fairly steady”’ 
increase in federal subsidy programs from $1,918,000,000 
in fiscal year 1951 to an estimated $7,460,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1960. 

Subsidy was defined for the purposes ofthe study as: 
‘fan act by governmental unit involving either (1) a pay- 
ment, (2) a remission of charges, or (3) supplying com- 
modities or services at less than the cost of market 
price, with the intent of achieving a particular economic 
objective....’’ 

The purpose of the study, prepared by Julius W. Allen 
of the Legislative Reference Service, under the direction 
of William H. Allen of the Committee Staff, was to ‘‘pre- 
pare the ground for further examination.’’ It did not 
appraise the relative merits of the federal subsidy pro- 
grams, 

The study stated that a listing of types of subsidies 
and their costs was warranted because ‘‘our federal 


subsidy pattern has grown piecemeal and gradually almost 
since the beginning of the Nation’’; subsidies are ‘‘elusive 
because they are not always cleaily so labeledor recog- 
nized’’; the ‘‘private and the diffused public benefits are 
often so intermingled as to challenge analysis.’’ 

The figures used in the study did not include veterans 
benefits, expenses under the mutual security program, 
grants for aid to the needy and school lunches, Public 
Health Service medical care and aids to Indians. 

Aids to farmers, amounting to $3,568,000,000 in fis- 
cal 1960 as compared to $905,000,000 a decade ago, in- 
cluded the costs of price supports, sales for foreign 
currency and the International Wheat Agreement, If the 
costs of the farm surplus commodity inventory and the 
various agricultural conservation programs were added 
to the 1969 farm aid figures, a total of $5,359,000,000 
would resuit for all agricultural subsidies during the last 
fiscal year, nearly three-fourths of the total 1960 sub- 
sidies 

Subsidies to business -- such as air navigationaids, 
payments to air carriers, maritime assistance, rivers, 
harbors, and flood control, coast guard and the postal 
deficit on business mail -- amounted to $1,352,000,000 in 
the last fiscal year, an increase from $809,000,000 in 
1951. The two largest expenses in 1960 under the busi- 
ness subsidies program were the Post Office’s deficit of 
$525,000,000 in handling business mail and the air navi- 
gation aids which cost $283,000,000. 

The 1960 subsidy for labor of $327,000,000, an in- 
crease of $130,000,000 over 1951, was mostly composed 
of unemployment compensation costs and expenses of the 
U.S. Employment Service. 

Making up most of the subsidy under the Homes cate- 
gory were public housing and urban renewal. During the 
last decade the Federal Housing Administration reported 
an excess of receipts over expenditures. This accounted 
for the surplus of $160,000,000 in fiscal 1951. 

Following is the report’s summary: 


FEDERAL SUBSIDY PROGRAMS 


a” units in miilions 


1951 1960* 
Expenses for Aids and Services: 
Agriculture 905 3,568 
Business 809 1,352 
Labor 197 Je7 
Homes (160)** 64 
Commodity Inventories: 
Civil (1,079)** 1, i382 
National Security 769 192 
Additions to Private Assets: 
Agricultural Conservation 339 671 
Merchant Ships 70 50 
Hospital Construction & 
Health Research 55 100 
Other 12 3 
Net Total Lsiar"" 67 460"*" 
*— 1960 figures are estimates 
7 Brackets reflect excess of receipts over expenditure 
***_ Discrepancy in Net Total ts caused by rounding off of figure 
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LANDIS PROPOSALS FOR REGULATORY AGENCY REFORM 


Inordinate delays, excessive costs, low-grade per- 
sonnel, behind-the-scenes lobbying, outdated procedures 
and poor planning were terms applied tosome of the ma- 
jor federal regulatory agencies by James M. Landis in an 
87-page Dec. 21 report to President-elect John F. 
Kennedy. 

Landis, a former Harvard Law School dean (1937-46) 
and member of the Federal Trade Commission (1933-34), 
Securities and Exchange Commission (1934-37) and Civil 
Aeronautics Board (1946-47), was asked by Kennedy Nov. 
18 to study the agencies. The Landis report concentrated 
chiefly on the years 1950-60 and dealt largely with seven 
major agencies: the Federal Trade Commission, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Communications Commission and Na- 
tional] Labor Relations Board. 

Kennedy, in releasing the report to the press Dec. 
26, said: ‘‘This is a most important and impressive 
analysis of the regulatory agencies which deserves the 
attention of the Members of Congress as well as the 
agencies themselves.’’ 

In all, Landis made 16 broad recommendations (see 
below) on the agencies. In his five major recommenda- 
tions, he called for Congressional enactment of a new 
Reorganization Act; extensive reorganization of most of 
the agencies; establishment of special offices in the White 
House to develop national transportation policy, telecom- 
munications policy and energy resources policy; estab- 
lishment by executive order of a federal employee code 
of ethics and limitation of ex parte presentations in regu- 
latory agency cases; and the creation of a special Office 
for the Oversight of Regulatory Agencies. The oversight 
office, Landis said, would relieve the Bureau ofthe Bud- 
get of its authority over the agencies. Landis said the 
office’s chief functions would be to draft reorganization 
plans which would be submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent and to see that the agencies sped their handling of 
cases. In response to newspaper reports which labeled 
the proposed office a plan for a White House ‘‘czar,’’ 
Landis Dec. 28 said his recommendation had been mis- 
interpreted: ‘‘The lastthingI wantisaczar in this field.’’ 


Agency Problems 
Landis listed the following as major problems afflict- 
ing the agencies generally: 

@ DELAYS -- Inordinate delays characterized agency 
adjudicatory proceedings, Landis said. The average age 
of dockets closed by formal proceedings of the CAB in 
1960, he said, was 32 months. He cited similar examples 
involving the FTC, FPC, ICC and other agencies. 

One major cause of delay, Landis said, was inade- 
quate budgets, particularly since 1952. But a growing 
volume of business was in itself a major cause of delay. 

@ COSTS -- Landis said the costs of administrative 
proceedings before regulatory agencies to both the peti- 
tioners and the agencies amounted to huge sums in some 
cases. The Government spent money preparing records 
and exhibits and hiring, housing and feeding experts, such 
as engineers and accountants, and lawyers. This cost 
mounted rapidly when a case dragged out and when many 
participants or intervenors were involved. 


An element which greatly increased the cost was 
use of public relations techniques to cultivate public 
opinion, he said. He said on many occasions the cost of 
taking a case before a federal agency was passed on to the 
public in the form of rate increases or tax deductions by 
the firm involved. Landis also said delays by the regu- 
latory agencies sometimes cost private firms ‘‘millions’’ 
in lost revenues or higher costs for held-up projects. 

@ PERSONNEL -- Since World War II, Landis said, ‘‘a 
deterioration in the quality of our administrative person- 
nel has taken place, both at the top level and throughout 
the staff.’" He said that since 1946, merit appointments 
were ‘‘too often replaced by a consideration of what 
political obligations could be repaid through appointments. 
The area of so-called Schedule C appointments, free from 
Civil Service requirements, was increased, affecting 
seriously the morale of those persons who looked upon 
Government service as acareer. Advancements to choice 
positions were also less rarely made from the staff. In- 
stead outsiders not infrequently less qualified were 
appointed.”’ 

Landis said neither the sharp increases in salaries 
of regulatory agency personnel nor the introduction of the 
practice of appointment of agency chairmen by the Presi- 
den? “had restored the vigor of the regulatory agencies. 
The changeover (excep for the ICC) to Presidential ap- 
pointment of chairmen (before World *Yar II chairmen 
were generally elected by agency members) was obviously 
aimed at making the chairman the agency’s contact with 
the President, thereby enhancing the chairman’s prestige 
and power and putting him in a ‘‘real position of leader- 
ship’’ in his agency; but because some chairmen were 
timid or ‘‘have simply not had the qualifications or com- 
manded the respect required to assume their rightful 
position,’’ the changeover had failed to achieve its aim. 

Landis said institution of a ‘‘modest entertainment 
allowance’’ for the chief agency officer and ‘‘adequate”’ 
retirement allowances for employees would help raise the 
level of personnel in all agencies. 

@ ETHICAL CONDUCT -- Landis said the extent of ex 
parte, off-the-record approaches (‘‘usually personal- 
ized’’) to agency members had only been partially re- 
vealed. Such approaches came from the office of the 
President, Congressmen, members of the regulated in- 
dustries, sometimes in good faith, often for personal gain 
regardless of the public interest. Landis saidto shut off 
all contact between the administrators and agency 
members and representatives of private interests, ex- 
cept through formal channels, would be undesirable, but 
some guideline was needed. 

@ ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE AND ORGANIZA- 
TION -- Agency procedures had been complicated by the 
dual nature of the agency, which acted as prosecutor and 
jury in many cases, Landis said. Moreover, officials 
were so often occupied with adjudicatory matters they had 
no time to devote to careful study of rule-making func- 
tions and public policy. Landis said inmany cases, par- 
ticularly where an agency decision was primarily techni- 
cal, modern business methods could get at the facts 
faster than a quasi-judicial proceeding. 

@ INTRA-AGENCY POLICY FORMULATION -- Lan- 
dis said the regulatory agencies were so burdened with 
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adjudicatory business that they had failed to develop 
broad public policies and guidelines. 

@® INTER-AGENCY COORDINATION -- Landis said the 
regulatory agencies were ‘‘balkanized’’ and there was 
little or no coordination of over-all policy amonga num- 
ber of agencies that shared responsibility for a general 
field. For example, he said, the ICC, Federal Maritime 
Board, CAB, Bureau of Public Roads, Military Transpor- 
tation Service, Army Engineers and Department of Com- 
merce all were responsible in part for transportation 
matters but their efforts were poorly coordinated. Simi- 
lar situations were especially noteworthy in the fields of 
communications, power and energy, and monopoly and 
unfair trade practices. 

@® RELAT{ONS WITH EXECUTIVE -- Landis said the 
President obviously had a duty to see that the regulatory 
agencies were functioning properly, regardless of whe- 
ther they were technically independent or not, buta White 
House assistant could not do the job, and ‘‘tends to over- 
step the bounds of his authority...and to interfere in the 
disposition by the agency of individual cases,’’ (Landis 
cited as an example the activities of Sherman Adams 
in the Dixon-Yates and North American Airlines cases.) 
However, Presidential responsibility for good functioning 
did not justify Presidential attempts to influence the out- 
come of any particular adjudicatory matter, which was 
‘fas much beyond his (the President’s) concern, except 
where he has a statutory responsibility to intervene, as 
the outcome of any case pending in the courts, and his ap- 
proach to such matters before the agencies should be ex- 
actly the same as..,.to matters pending before the courts.”’ 
The same applied, Landis said, with regard to attempts by 
any other individual in the Executive to interfere in an 
adjudicatory proceeding. 

@ RELATIONS WITH CONGRESS -- Congress by law 
established the policies the agencies were supposed to 
follow, Landis said, and therefore Congress had every 
right to investigate whether these policies were being car- 
ried out properly, but Congress had no more right to in- 
tervene in an adjudicatory proceeding, or to investigate an 
adjudicatory proceeding (provided there was no impropri- 
ety), than to intervene in a court case, 


16 Recommendations 


Landis’ 16 broad recommendations: 

1. Congress should enact legislation renewing for 
two to four years the provisions of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, which expired in 1959. This would permit the 
President to propose reorganization plans for the Execu- 
tive Branch to Congress. The plans then would become 
effective automatically unless disapproved by both cham- 
bers of Congress withina specifiedtime. (Under the 1949 
law, disapproval of only one chamber was needed to kill a 
reorganization plan. See 1959 Almanac p. 308) 

2. There should be a reorganization plan for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission whereby its chairman 
would be designated by the President andserve as chair- 
man at his pleasure. 

3. There should be a reorganization plan for the 
Federal Power Commission making clear that the tenure 
of its chairman was at the pleasure of the President. 

4. There should be reorganization plans for the ICC, 
CAB, SEC, FCC, FPC, NLRB and FTC ‘‘which will make 
clear that the chairman’s authority extends to all adminis- 
trative-matters within the agency, including r2sponsibility 
for the preparation and review of its budget estimates, the 


distribution of appropriated funds according to major pro- 
grams and purposes, and the appointment of all person- 
nel, except (i) those whose appointment is by statute 
vested in the President, (ii) division heads whose appoint- 
ment must be confirmed by a majority of the agency 
members, (iii) special assistants, not in excess ofthree, 
to each of the members, which appointments shall be 
made by the respective members.’’ 

5. There should be reorganization plans for the above 
agencies providing for the delegation of all cases to 
panels of agency members, single members, hearing ex- 
aminers or boards of employees for final determination; 
decisions would be subject to only discretionary review 
by the entire agency on petition by an interested party. 

6. There should be created within the Executive 
Office of the President an Office for the Coordination and 
Development of Transportation Policy to develop andim- 
plement a national transportation policy. The new office 
would assume all responsibilities vested in the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 

7. There should be created within the Executive Of- 
fice an Office for the Coordination and Development of 
Communications Policy, and simultaneously by executive 
order, there should be transferred to this office all 
powers relating to telecommunications held by the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mob:lization. 

8. There should be created within the Executive Of- 
fice an Office for the Coordination and Development of 
Energy Policy with authority to propose to the President 
plans for the development of the energy resources of the 
Nation. 

9. There should be created within the Executive Of- 
fice an Office for the Oversight of Regulatory Agencies to 
assist the President to assure efficient execution of the 
laws administered by the agencies. 

10. The President’s Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization should be abolished. 

11, Other jobs that should be eliminated included 
those of Special Assistants to the President who currently 
had responsibilities that would be discharged within the 
new offices created under recommendations 6,7, 8and 9. 

12. The offices created under recommendations 6-9 
should replace the Office of Emergency Management, 
which should be abolished. 

13. The Office for the Oversight of Regulatory Agen- 
cies should be directed to prepare detailed reorganization 
plans for the regulatory agencies with prime emphasis 
on the FPC, ICC, CAB and FCC, 

14. An executive order should be issued defining the 
ethics to be observed by Government employees and di- 
recting them to refuse to receive ex parte presentations 
in cases pending for adjudication on the record. The 
order should specifically prohibit any ex parte communi- 
cation by any person in any of the offices created under 
recommendations 6-9. 

15. An Administrative Conference of the U.S. should 
be organized; later a conference Secretariat should be 
created, first by executive order and then by legislation. 
The secretariat would have the duties currently per- 
formed by the Justice Department’s Office of Administra- 
tive Procedure, which would be abolished. It also would 
handle the qualifications and grading of hearing exam- 
iners, a duty currently performed by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

16. The offices created under recommendations 6-9 
should be required to submit annual reports to Congress 
and the President. 
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WEEKLY REPORT CORRECTIONS 


To increase the reference value of its editorial 
matter, Congressional Quarterly periodically publishes 
corrections and clarifications of its Weekly Report, 
Almanac and supplements. CQ corrects major errors as 
they are noted and assembles other corrections at the 
end of each quarter. 

The following corrections are to be madeinthe 1960 
Weekly Report: 

Page 34, Column 7 of chart -- Income from inheri- 


tance and gift taxes in Alabama should read $.6 (not 
$12.8). 
Page 717, Column 2 -- The Democratic nominee to the 


House of Representatives from Pennsylvania’s 24th Dis- 
trict was Chester G. Hampton (not William C, Podbielski). 

Page 1557, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘State Roundup’’ 
paragraph 5, line 6 should read: 17th District Republican 
nominee, Richard E, Morrell (not Gladys E,. Smith). 

Page 1638, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘National Federation 
of Independent Business’’ line 7 should read: According 
to Burger, about 300,000 are subject to the tire excise 
tax (not 3,000), 

Page 1701 -- Maryland, 6th District -- Republican 
candidate Charleés McC, Mathias was a state legislator 
as Well as an attorney. 


Page 1702 -- Michigan, 12th District -- Republican 
incumbent John B. Bennett is 56 years old. 
Page 1703 -- Mississippi, 5th District ~-- Democratic 


Winstead’s first name is Arthur (not William A,). 
Montana, governorship -- Democratic candidate Paul 
Cannon is the incumbent (not ex-) lieutenant governor; 
Republican candidate Donald G, Nutter was, but is not 
presently GOP state chairman. 


ep. 


Page 1704 -- New Jersev, Senate -- Democratic 
candidate Thorn Lord was 54 (not 44) years old. 

Page 1705 -- New York, 15th District -- Republican 
candidate John H, Ray was 74 (not 64) years old. 

New York, 18th District -- A Liberal Party candi- 
date was listed on the ballot: Faustino Louis Garcia, 
New York City. 

New York, 34th District -- Democratic-Liberal 


candidate Edwin L. Slusarczyk was not an incumbent 


Congressman. 

New York, 5th District -- Arthur Coldstein withdrew 
as the Liberal candidate and the Liberal Party endorse- 
ment was given to the Democratic candidate, Joseph P. 
Addabbo. 

Page 


1706 --- Ohio, 3rd District -- Republican candi- 


date Paul F. Schenk was 61 (not 71) years old. 

Ohio, 14th District -- The Democratic candidate was. 
John H, Mihaly (not Milhaly). 

Ohio, 15th District -- The Republican candidate was 
Tom V. Moorehead (not Moorhead); he was 62 years old. 

Page 1707 -- Oregon, 4th District -- Republican 


candidate Edwin R. Durno was a state senator, as well 
as a physician. 
Pennsyjvania, 2nd District -- The Republican candi- 


date was Joseph C, Bruno (not Cruno), 
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Page 1708, Column 1, Line 4 -- The Vemocratic can- 
didate for the Senate from Rhode Island should read: 
Claiborne deB, Pell (not Clairborne), 

Page 1709 Utah, 2nd District 
candidate Sherman P. lloyd was 46 years old. 

Page 1710 -- Washington, Ist District -- The Demo- 
cratic candidate was Carl V. Holman (not Homan), 

Washingtom, 4th District -- Democratic candidate 
Roy Mundy was a state legislator, as well as a realtor. 

Wyoming, At-Large -- Democratic candidate Hep- 
burn T. Armstrong was 39 years old. 

Page 1777, Column 1 -- Under ‘Labor 
ninth paragraph should read: Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union, AFL-CIO, CLC, Denver, 
Colo. -- received $30,276 (c), spent $29,179 (not received 
$145,284 (c), spent $110,961). 


ré 


Republican 


Groups’”’,. 


Page 1862, Column 2 -- Theterm of Maine Gov. John 
H. Reed (R) will be up in 1962 (not 1964). 

Page 1864 -- Rep. Frank W. Burke (D) was re- 
elected from Kentucky’s 3rd District. 

Page 1865 -- Rep. Morgan M. Moulder (D) was 


reelected from Missouri's 11th District. 

M. Blaine Peterson (D) was elected from Utah's Ist 
District. 

The name of Rep. Richard H. 
District should be in lower case signifying he is 
publican. 

Page 1920, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘NATO Conference”’ 
paragraph 2, line 1 should read: Johnson headed a delega- 
tion of nine (not Paragraph 3, + delete: 
Leonard G, Wolf (lowa). 

Page 1929, Column 2 -- In first paragraph of text, 
third sentence should read: was on the winning side 4] 
times -- 33 in the Senate and eight in the House (not 39 
times -- 32 in the Senate and seven in the House) 

Page 1936, Column 2 -- Under biography of Rep.- 
elect Henderson (D N.C.) line 4 of the first paragraph 
should read: North Carolina’s 3rd District primary (not 
Georgia’s). 

Page 1940, Column 1 -- Under ‘‘Apalachin Conven- 
tion’’, line 2 should read: a lower court conviction of 20 
men (not 19), 

Page 1949, Column 2 Under biography of Rep.- 
elect Scranton (R Pa.) line 4 of the first paragraph 
should read: Scranton polled 54.8 percent of the votes 


Poff of Virginia’s 6th 


i Re- 


seven). lime 


(not 50.7 percent). 

Page 1953, Column 1 -- Paragraph five, lime three 
should read: McGee (D Wyo.) and Edward M, Kennedy 
(not Theodore). 

Page 1929, Column 2 -- Under ‘“‘Issues That Divide 


Democrats’’, second paragraph, first line should read: 
Foreign Aid figured in 18 of the 119 splits (not 15). 

Page 1962, Column 2 -- Under ‘‘Moon Shot Failure”’, 
last line should read: Atlas-Able program with a total 
loss of $40,000,000 ‘not $4,000,000). 

Page 1989, Column 2 -- Disputed Indiana House race 
was in 5th (not 6th) Congressional District. 
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The Week In Congress 





»anages, Shortly after the 87th Congress convenes at noon Jan. 3, 
Rules Chang ~ major debates will beginin both the House and Senate over 
whether and how to change each body’s ruies. Wiberals, determined to try to weaken 
the power of the long-standing coalition of conservative Republicans and Southern 
Democrats, are drawing up plans for a rules change. But coalition members are 
likely to resist mightily, and chances for the liberais’ success hinge on the as yet 
unknown plans of the House and Senate Democratic leaders. (Page 1993-95) 


Political Suecess Stories 


Two Congressional! Quarterly Fact Sheets, each based 
on extensive interviews with political leaders, dis- 
cuss two of 1960’s most startling political success 
stories -- first, how the Democratic organization in 
Philadelphia was able to produce a smashing plurality 
for President-elect John F, Kennedy and win him 
Pennsylvania’s 32 electoral votes; and second, how 
the Republican organization in Ohio was able toupset 
advance predictions and deliver Ohio’s 25 electoral 
votes to Vice President Richard M. Nixon. (Page 
1996-2013) 


Conference on Aging 


The first White House Conference on Aging, which 
convenes Jan. 9, was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress and organized by a federal agency. The pro- 
gram was developed from recommendations from 50 
state conferences and a majority of the delegates 
were appointed by state governors. Some of the 
recommendations from the state conferences indicate 
that the conference will develop statements of policy 
on legislation backed by President-elect Kennedy, 
including medical care for the aged, public housing 
for the aged, and liberalization of benefits under the 
Social Security program. (Page 2014) 





sciiiclaascinamNcie 
Hawaii for Kennedy 


A completed recount of the votes cast for 
President in Hawaii inthe Nov. 8 election showed 
President-elect John F, Kennedy carried the 
state by a margin of 115 votes, reversiig the 
originally certified 14l-vote margin of Vice 
President Richard M., Nixon. With Hawaii’s 
three electoral votes, Kennedy had a total of 303 
electoral votes to 219 for Nixon and 15 for Sen. 
Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.). The final popular 
vote totals were Kennedy, 34,221,531 and Nixon, 








34,108,374. 





Pressures on Congress 


Several large lobby groups prepared for the 
87th Congress by drawing up their legislative 
goals for 1961-62. Among therm were the AFL- 
CIO, the American Veterans Committee and five 
bankers’ organizations...the announcement by 
the steel industry that it was dropping its weekly 
reports of steel production gave rise to varied 
speculation on why this key economic indicator 
was being abandoned. (Page 1992) | 











In the Committees 


The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging issued 
reports on nursing homes «7-1 mental hospitals in 
the U.S. Both studies fou u strong need for im- 
provements...the Joint Economic Committee re- 
leased a study of federal subsidies, showing a steady 
increase in Government aid since 195l...a major 
overhaul of the National Security Council was rec- 
ommended in the second of a series of staff studies 
by the Senate Government Operations National Policy 
Machinery Subcommittee...a House committee re- 
viewed airline safety standards set by the FAA. 
(Page 2016-18) 


Landis Report 


President-elect Kennedy Dec. 26 released a report 
on the federal regulatory agencies that was bound to 
have farreaching effects throughout the Government. 
The work of one man, James M. Landis, the 87-page 
report analyzed the agencies, accusing them of being 
ridden with outdated techniques, outside pressures 
and inferior personnel. Landis, former dean of 
Harvard Law School and ex-member of several of 
the agencies involved, prepared the report at Ken- 
nedy’s direction, It was expected to serve asa 
basis for reform in the next Administration. (Page 
2019) 
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